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EUCLIDS 
for power 


Power . . . the power of the mighty 
African bull elephant, six tons of bone 
and muscle which can clear a path 
through dense jungle as easily as a 
man scythes grass. 
Power . . . the power of the giant 
EUCLID Earth Movers which in all 
the Africas and Americas, in much of Asia 
and most of Europe, are working 
twenty hours a day, seven days a week 
to make fruitful the barren 
and undeveloped lands. 
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Foreword 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL has just pub- 
Si the first volume of his History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples', a book 
that is surely unique among historical works, 
ancient or modern. No leader of a nation 
has hitherto cast back his gaze upon the 
achievements of all his predecessors in 
power, and portrayed them in the light of 
his own experience of high office. Caesar 
left to posterity his laconic war memoirs, 
and Napoleon is commemorated in his 
thousands of urgent letters and dispatches. 
Neither was stirred by the broad theme of 
the growth of his own country over the 
centuries. The names of these great men 
of action naturally spring to mind when one 
contemplates Sir Winston’s life and work. 
But he has always been a writer as well as a 
man of action. He has not only made 
istory, and written it, but written it while 
raking it. He has, in fact, lived it; and in 
is long career he now seems almost to be 
story personified. Other Prime Ministers 
' Published by Cassell’s, 416 pp., 30s. 
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of Britain have enjoyed literary gifts, and 
filled their leisure with essays, novels and 
journalism. None has been an historian. 
None has been continually moved through- 
out life by the thought of all that has gone 
before in the British Isles, and by a profound 
sense of the long process of time that has 
shaped the English-speaking countries all 
over the world. Sir Winston’s book may 
be regarded as the record and epitome of 
the English traditions he has always stood 
and fought for. His first volume takes the 
story down from the landing of Caesar to 
the Battle of Bosworth. America, in 1485, 
is not yet discovered, although the Vikings 
have touched its coast. In the sequel, it is 
promised, the American element will loom 
larger. Of all Sir Winston’s gifts to the twen- 
tieth century, perhaps the most signal has 
been his abiding vision of Anglo-American 
community. No statesman has done more 
than he to make it real. His latest work, as 
it unfolds, will present the ample historical 
background of his lifetime’s inspiration. 
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Catherine de1 Medici 


and the 
French Wars 
of 
Religion 


For thirty years Queen Mother of 
France, Catherine det Medici tried to 
pursue a middle way through the poli- 
tical and religious problems of the age. 


By J. H. M. SALMON 


the four anarchic decades of French 
history known as the Wars of Religion. 

It ended an epoch in which France was the 
attlefield of the forces of Reformation and 
unter-Reformation. Spanish, Swiss, Ger- 
in, Savoyard and English armies despoiled 
countryside as well as native ones. The 
olt of the Netherlands, and the duel between 
ain and Elizabethan England, were closely 
‘ked with the alternating fortunes in France 
Huguenots, Ligueurs and Politiques. Yet for 


i YEAR 1598 MARKED THE CONCLUSION of 
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Photo: Bulloz 
Her Renaissance statecraft left its mark on French 


CATHERINE DEI MEDICI (1519-1589) by an 
unknown artist 


politics. 


all their European aspect, the French Religious 
Wars were primarily a ferocious struggle be- 
tween the political factions that divided French 
society. The peace established by the Bourbon 
Henri IV was a consequence of the common 
exhaustion of the contending parties. 

It was in this year of 1598 that a Norfolk 
schoolmaster, Robert Dallington, commented 
on the nature and origins of the Religious Wars 
in the pedantic travel guide, published six 
years later as The View of Fraunce. To do so he 
had only to point to the career of one woman: 
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MARY STUART, Queen of Scots and briefly Queen of 
France. Drawing by Clouet 


** She came from the family of the Medices in 
Florence, in which city ye may note, that in three 
severall yeres (but not much distant) were borne 
three severall monsters: Alexander Medices, that 
spoyled Florence of her liberty, the fairest city in 
Italy: this woman, that ruined France, the fairest 
kingdome of Europe: and Machiavell, that 
poysoned Europe, the fayrest part of the world. 
She bare too great a love to her old friends of 
Lorraine, and too little to her young sonnes of 
Valois: her hate was too hote to the reformed 
Religion, and her care too cold to reforme the 
state: she had too much wit for a woman, and 
too little honesty for a Queene: for where one is 
without the other, a little is too much.” 


The woman was Catherine dei Medici. As 
Dailington perceived, her life gave some unity 
and meaning to the complexity of the period. 
Time has done little to diminish the legends of 
her Machiavellian statecraft, her cabinet of 
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poisons and her traffic in the black arts. ‘et 
in these things she was the child of the Ita! an 
Renaissance. Her Italian upbringing sha; ed 
her for the part she played in French histc -y. 
Though she may be deserving of much of ° 1¢ 
opprobrium that has been heaped upon « 
name, her early life reveals her less as so ne 
figment of diabolism than as the product of ! er 
Renaissance environment. 

Catherine was born in 1519. Her father was 
Lorenzo dei Medici, grandson of Lorenzo he 
Magnificent, nephew of Pope Leo X, and the 
man to whom Machiavelli dedicated The Prince. 
Within three weeks of her birth she was 
orphaned, to be passed from one guardian to 
another as an important counter in the complex 
politics of the Medici Popes. When she was 
eight, the Medici power was overthrown in 
the sack of Rome by the army.of the Emperor 
Charles V, and her family was once more 
expelled from Florence. At this sensitive age 
she was the centre of scenes of bloodshed and 
brutality. Then, for two years, she was in- 
carcerated in a convent. Fetched back unwill- 
ingly to Florence, she experienced the siege 
and capture of the city by the imperialists, and 
fled to Rome. Here such childish attachments 
as she formed were interrupted by the demands 
of the diplomacy of her cousin, Pope Clement 
VII. In 1533 she journeyed to Marseilles to 
meet her future husband, the second son of 
Francis I. But in the following year the death 
of the Pope destroyed such political advantage 
as the French King gained from the marriage, 
and she felt all the implications of his cutting 
observation: “‘ 7’ai regu la fille toute nue.” 

Thus from childhood, circumstance had 
hardened her character and set her on the path 
to an implacable cynicism. She had become 
enured to human suffering. She had learnt to 
regard religion as an empty formality, and 
politics as an art to which ethical considera- 
tions were entirely irrelevant. Her further 
experience at the French court tested her 
ability to dissimulate and ingratiate herself 
with those who referred to her as “ the Italian 
woman.” For nine years she bore no children 
and sought what influence she could to prevent 
the annulment of her marriage. Her husband, 
who became the Dauphin on the death of his 
brother in 1536 and succeeded to the throue 








as Henri II in 1547, was dominated by his 
el erly mistress, Diane of Poitiers. This 
C cherine accepted, for her own position 
ac uired some stability with the birth of her 
te. children between 1543 and 1556. They 
brought her little lasting contentment. Three 
did in infancy. Her surviving sons were to 
op ose each other and herself. Three were to 
become the last Valois kings as Francis II, 
Charles IX and Henri III. The fourth was to 
dic in 1§84 after raising the party which event- 
ualy swept the Bourbons to power. Her 
daughters, though her diplomacy secured their 
marriage into the houses of Spain, Bourbon and 
Lorraine, repaid her with fear and distrust. 
Perhaps the kindest thing they said of her was 
the remark of the notorious Margaret of 
Valois, the future wife of Henri IV: “ La royne 
ma mere est la plus prudente et advisée princesse 
gui ait jamais esté.” 

The death of Henri II in 1559, by the 
accident of a tournament, did not immediately 
provide Catherine with the power she coveted. 
The wife of Francis II, better known as Mary 
Queen of Scots, was the niece of Duke Francis 
of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine, and it 
was these two powerful uncles who exercised 
government in the name of the boy king. 
Catherine proceeded cautiously. She intro- 
duced her favourites into the Privy Council and 
secured the support of the Chancellor, Michel 
de L’H6pital. The house of Guise and Lor- 
raine was not without rivals. The Mont- 
morencis, headed by the ageing Constable of 
France, resented their influence. The Con- 
stable’s sons were as yet too young to play any 
part in affairs, but his nephews, the three 
Chatillon brothers, had double cause to oppose 
the Guises. Not only were they related to the 
Catholic Montmorenci, but they supported 
the reformed religion, towards which the 
Guisard régime adopted a policy of repression. 
In his Huguenot opinions the second Chatillon, 
the Admiral Coligny, had allies among the 
Bourbon princes of the blood. The fickle 
Anthony of Navarre and the adventurous Louis 
of Condé both leaned towards the faith of 
Geneva. Their following lay among the lesser 
nobility, where the Calvinists formed the core 
oi the militant opposition which Condé led 
ayainst the Guise faction. The lesser gentry, 
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FRANCIS I1, husband of Mary Stuart, the first of 
Catherine’s three sons who wore the Crown. Drawing 
by Clouet 


Catholic and Huguenot alike, had been em- 
ployed in foreign wars since Charles VIII had 
led his army into Italy in 1494. As Monluc, 
that veteran commander of the Italian wars, 
observed, the Peace of Cateau Cambrésis in 
1559 was the prelude to civil dissension among 
a class that had lost the habits of peace. 

The power of the Guises vanished when the 
young King Francis died in December 1560. 
This time there was no hesitation. Catherine 
slipped into their place. “‘ La reine mére fait 
tout,” wrote her protégé, Ludovico Gonzaga, 
when Charles IX, at the age of ten, succeeded 
his brother. “ Elle est proprement le souverain.” 
Henceforth the Queen Mother pursued the 
skilful but negative policies of the Medici Popes. 
[Giulio Medici, i.e., Clement VII the son of 











Vicious and machiavellian: HENRI 111, King of France, 
1574-1589 


her great grandfather’s brother.} As Leo X 
had sought a balance among the Italian states 
to his own advantage, as Clement VII had 
played off Francis I against Charles V to main- 
tain the temporal estate of the Papacy, so 
Catherine manipulated the scales of French 
politics to her profit. She set Montmorenci 
against Guise and counterweighted both with 
the Bourbons. She tolerated the Huguenots 
when it served her purpose to limit the demands 
of the Counter-Reformation. Such a policy 
seemed true to Machiavelli’s dictum that a 
healthy society contained competing interests, 
but Machiavelli had added that there must be a 
strong sovereign power to exercise restraint, 
and this Catherine could not provide. Her 
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pelicy involved endless duplicity and a suc« 
sion of makeshift expedients. It inflar 
religious passion and individual ambition. It 
led the nobility to set the former to work to 
accomplish their personal ends. 

The design of the Queen Mother was 
apparent in the Chancellor’s speech to 
Estates General which met at Orléans a few 
days after the death of Francis II. L’H6pita ’s 
words have often been interpreted as an 
anticipation of liberalism. In fact, they were 
merely the reflection of Catherine’s statecrait. 
L’H6pital had to persuade the deputies that a 
lasting reconciliation had occurred among t 
leaders of the aristocratic factions, when 
seemed clear that their agreement was no mo: 
than the artificial and temporary product of h: 
mistress’s art. He had to plead for an abate- 
ment of religious enmity amid an entrenched 
fanaticism. He had to explain the renunciation 
of the regency by Anthony, King of Navarre, 
without revealing how Catherine had man- 
ceuvred the latter into renouncing his rights as 
first prince of the blood. He had to flatter the 
Third Estate, and induce them to offer sub- 
sidies without conceding any of the arbitrary 
powers possessed by the crown. His eloquence 
was fruitless. Many of the Huguenot deputies 
among the nobility had instructions to recall 
Navarre to his duty, and to assert the right of 
the Estates to appoint the council of regency. 
Catherine met their opposition with an edict 
proclaiming full sovereign powers for the 
regency, with the ominous demand that the 
deputies should sign and submit their con- 
stitutional proposals, and with a number of 
personal concessions to the Huguenot leaders. 

Eight months later, Catherine’s preparations 
for the Colloquy of Poissy, a council intended 
to heal the schism in the Gallican church, again 
demonstrated how superficial were her aims, 
how inherently weak her position. She in- 
formed Calvin’s lieutenant, Theodor Beza, 
that the King would arbitrate between the 
theological opinions advanced by the Catholics 
and himself. She told Guise and the doctors of 
the Sorbonne that the Roman Catholic prelates 
would judge the Huguenots, not debate with 
them. She began by regarding the discussions 
almost as a form of entertainment, and ended i 
despair at the inability of the disputants to 
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secrifice religious principle on the altar of 
compromise. Renaissance political methods 
were inappropriate to a situation in which 
religious and political aspects were inseparably 
i: tertwined. She was as blind to the depths of 
rc igious conviction as Piero dei Medici had 
been to the exhortations of Savonarola, or as 
Leo X had been to the demands of Luther. 
Her concessions to the Huguenots drove the 
mutually hostile elements in the Catholic party 
inio combination. Catherine found herself 
isclated and powerless to prevent the outbreak 
of war. 

At this time, Catherine had assumed the 
physical characteristics which she retained until 
her death. Conventional portraits of the woman 
in her widow’s black show the bulging eyes of 
the Medici, the full lower lip, the high forehead 
and the flaccid cheeks. They give little indica- 
tion of her zest for life, her immoderate appetite, 
her coarse laughter, and her generosity to those 
who were not her enemies. These things may 
seem inconsistent with the sinister figure of 
tradition, the consultant of Nostradamus, the 
centre of suspicion and intrigue. Yet it was all 
of a piece with her Italian background. Pleasure 
could counterbalance the terrors of uncertainty. 
Familiarity with death brought both cynical 
detachment and a frenetic hedonism. She 
welcomed noise and gaiety at her court. She 
revelled in the performance of Italian farce, 
and professed her amusement when the 
Huguenots named their largest culverin Ja 
reine mére. She provided herself with eighty 
maids of honour, the notorious escadron volant, 
whose charms were her most effective political 
weapon. She knew well how to derive advantage 
from the weakness of the other sex. And 
although the sternly Calvinist wife of Anthony 
of Navarre, Jeanne d’Albret, might censure the 
depravity of the court, she could not accuse it 
of vulgarity. As the fastidious court historian, 
Brantéme, observed, the ladies of Catherine’s 
retinue were decked out like goddesses, but as 
approachable as any mortals, without ever 
exceeding the bounds of good taste. 

The outcome of the three wars that were 
fought between 1562 and 1570 strengthened 
the position of the Queen Mother. The 
Huguenots lost the battles but secured the 
recognition of their faith at the peace treaties. 
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One by one, her rivals among the nobility had 
been exterminated. Anthony of Navarre, 
Francis of Guise, the Constable Montmorenci 
and Louis of Condé perished in battle or by 
assassination. Each, it is true, left their sons 
to assert the pretensions of their fathers, but 
the time of the new generation was yet to come. 
After the Peace of St. Germain, Coligny alone 
seemed likely to challenge her authority. The 
peace made it possible for Catherine to distract 
attention from civil dissension in the pursuit of 
a policy designed to curb the might of Spain. 
But war against Philip II was also the supreme 
desire of Coligny, who planned to assist the 
reformers in the Netherlands and who had not 
forgotten the destruction by the Spanish of his 
expeditions to Florida. This placed Catherine 
in the tragically paradoxical situation that led 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

There are few topics more controversial than 
Catherine’s responsibility for the events of 
August 24th, 1572. So lasting were its effects 
upon the French historical conscience that it 
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Victim of St. Bartholomew’s Night; ADMIRAL COLIGNY, 
Huguenot leader, 1519-1572. Painting by Clouet 








was long before the causes of the massacre 
could be viewed dispassionately, and by then 
the truth was buried beneath a mountain of 
polemical interpretation. To Protestant writers 
it seemed that all the events which preceded 
St. Bartholomew’s night displayed the unpar- 
alleled duplicity of the Queen Mother. They 
recalled how, in 1565, at Bayonne, Catherine 
had met her daughter Elizabeth, the consort 
of Philip II, in company with Alva, later the 
scourge of the reformers in the Netherlands. 
Here, it was assumed, was hatched a diabolical 
plot to exterminate Protestantism. All the sub- 
sequent conciliatory actions of the Queen 
Mother were intended to disarm suspicion. It 
was she who poisoned Jeanne d’Albret and 
lured the Huguenots to Paris through the 
marriage of her daughter Margaret to her 
victim’s son. As Sully, the trusted counsellor 
of Henri of Navarre, put it, her behaviour was 
“ un prodige presqu’ incroyable de dissimulation.” 
The Bourbon régime that succeeded hers was 
to shield the prestige of the monarchy by plac- 
ing responsibility on the Guises, Spain and the 
Papacy, but the legend persisted that the mass- 
acre was the culmination of a Medici plot, 
which by contrast rendered the deeds of the 
Borgias but the sport of innocence. It survived 
well into the nineteenth century, challenged 
only by an interpretation which shifted the 
emphasis from the calculating inhumanity of 
the Queen Mother to the unpremeditated 
ferocity of the Parisian mob. 

The events that in retrospect seem to lead 
so inexorably to the massacre allow a more 
reasoned view of the rile of Catherine dei 
Medici. They exemplify that constant inter- 
action between her maternal instincts and her 
personal desire for power. Catherine hoped by 
the marriage of her unwilling daughter 
Margaret to Henri of Navarre to secure the 
person of the young Bourbon prince. She per- 
severed in her anti-Spanish policy up to the 
point where its failure became evident to her. 
She began negotiations to marry her third son, 
Henri of Anjou, to Elizabeth of England. In 
August 1571 Louis of Nassau, at this time leader 
of resistance in the Low Countries, was given 
to understand that he might rely on French 
support. In April of the following year the 
Sea Beggars, expelled from the English Channel 
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ports, captured Brille and gave the signal ‘or 
revolt. In May Nassau left Paris to seize Mons 
and Valenciennes. Meanwhile, Coligny had 
visited the court at Blois and gained the fav ur 
of Charles IX. So sure was he of the Kir »’s 
good faith that he persuaded his followers to 
surrender, before the agreed date, the survty 
towns received by the Huguenots at the Pe:ce 
of St. Germain. A royal army was muste: ed 
under command of Ludovico Gonzaga, Dike 
of Nevers, and a fleet assembled under Strozzi, 
another of Catherine’s Italian protégés. fut 
at this point Catherine began to doubt ihe 
wisdom of her plans. First, her control of the 
King was endangered by the unexpected affec- 
tion he showed towards Coligny: second, the 
anti-Spanish policy met with difficulties. 
Queen Elizabeth indicated that she was neither 
willing at present to have England play an active 
part in the Netherlands nor inclined to favour 
French intervention. Further, she seemed to 
oppose the suggested marriage with the Duke of 
Anjou. Within the Privy Council itself, a peace 
party gathered strength under the Duke of 
Montpensier. Those who desired war with 
Spain were themselves divided, for the Italians, 
such as Nevers and Birague, resented the 
presence of Coligny. When a French volunteer 
contingent in the Netherlands was annihilated 
by Alva, the King turned in desperation to 
Coligny, and war seemed imminent. 

At this juncture the Queen Mother returned 
to the court at Paris. Her arrival coincided with 
the rumour of the withdrawal of English troops 
from Flushing. She made known to the Papal 
legate, Salviati, her intention to give Coligny 
“a rap over the knuckles.” In the letter to the 
Pope, in which he reported this conversation, 
Salviati promised future news which would be 
even more welcome. This, like a hundred other 
instances which have subsequently been taken 
to imply Catherine’s early resolve to destroy 
the Huguenots, probably referred to a plan to 
eliminate Coligny alone or to an improvement 
in relations with Spain. On August 9th, four 
days later, Coligny was discountenanced in the 
Council, which finally rejected the policy of a 
Spanish war. 

In the meantime, the Huguenot nobility had 
been drawn to Paris by the Navarrese marriage. 
The Cardinal of Bourbon, the bridegroom’s 
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Ball at the Court of Henri III for the wedding of the duc de Foyeuse 1581. 
Under the canopy at the left, the King and the Queen Mother 


Catholic uncle, delayed the ceremony for the 
arrival of a papal dispensation to marry a 
heretic, which, if Gregory XIII was privy to 
some deep-laid conspiracy, he was strangely 
loth to provide. On August 18th, the unwilling 
Cardinal performed his duty. On the 22nd, 
Coligny had scarcely left the King’s presence at 
the Louvre when he was shot down by an 
assassin stationed in a house that belonged to a 
former tutor of the Guises. The young King, 
accompanied by Catherine, Anjou and others, 
visited the wounded Admiral and proclaimed 
his resolution to punish those responsible. 
Catherine now was in perplexity. If she had not 
instigated the assassination, at least she shared 
responsibility for it with the Guises, to whom 
Coligny was detestable as the man who had 
approved the murder of Francis of Guise in 
1563. Catherine turned to her Italians, Nevers, 
Birague and de Retz. She persuaded the King 
that a Huguenot plot was afoot to punish the 
Guises and overthrow the monarchy. It may 
be that she revealed her own implication in the 
as‘ assination attempt, and so forced Charles to 
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choose between his mother and his friend. 
Whatever her methods, she persuaded her son 
to sanction the massacre she had so suddenly 
resolved upon. Her brother, said Margaret of 
Valois in her account of the King’s swift change 
of heart, was “ toujours trés obéissant a la royne 
ma mére.” ‘Tavannes, another of Catherine’s 
conspirators, recalled in his memoirs that when 
the Queen Mother had recognized her folly in 
leaving Coligny alone in Paris in July 1572 to 
dominate the King, she was able to regain her 
ascendancy by a display of maternal sentiment. 
Henri of Anjou was Catherine’s favourite son, 
not the furtive, irresolute Charles who sought to 
escape from his mental frustrations in outbursts 
of frenzied physical energy. The relationship 
between Charles and Catherine was a mixture 
of jealous resentment and twisted affection. 
He had a genuine regard for Coligny, yet his 
own personality was in thrall to that of his 
mother. 

A fracas in the Louvre between some Hugue- 
not gentlemen and the royal guard, and the 
sounding of the tocsin from the church of St. 
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Dominated by his mother; CHARLES Ix, King of France, 
1560-1574. Bust by Germaine Pilon 


Germain |’Auxerrois in the small hours of the 
morning of August 24th, began the massacre. 
The Provost of Merchants had prepared the 
citizens of Catholic Paris for the butchery that 
followed. The son of Francis of Guise super- 
intended the final despatch of Admiral Coligny. 
A handful of Huguenots escaped. The young 
Bourbon princes, Navarre and Condé, were 
spared. As couriers bore the news to other 
centres, the terrible scenes were re-enacted. 
At first the King announced that the killing was 
the result of the feud between Guise and 
Chatillon. Later he gave out that Coligny had 
been the centre of a long-standing Protestant 
plot against the throne. The details of this 
alleged conspiracy were neither feasible nor 
coherent. Sir Francis Walsingham, the English 


ambassador, icily rejected the Queen Mothe-’s 
explanations. Paris had shown its hatred of the 
Huguenots on such occasions as the riots of 
December 1571. It was the last place in which 
the Huguenots would want to stage a revo u- 
tion, and they would hardly have brought th-ir 
families to share its dangers. If the attempt on 
Coligny had been solely the work of the Guis:s, 
Catherine could have represented the Huguenot 
plot as contrived on the spur of the momecxt. 
But this explanation would have compelled te 
King to take judicial action against the Guises, 
who would then have revealed her guilt. 
Catherine acted in haste, perhaps in fear. Had 
she long premeditated the massacre, she would 
scarcely have endangered its success by the pre- 
liminary assault on Coligny. She had no intea- 
tion, moreover, of breaking off relations with 
the Protestant powers, as she indicated by her 
endeavour to justify the massacre on political 
and not religious grounds. Nor did she intend 
to allow the Guises to regain their old ascend- 
ancy. She showed favour to the Catholic 
Damville, the second son of the Constable 
Montmorenci, though she knew well that he 
would not prosecute the subsequent war 
against the Huguenots with any vigour. 

After St. Bartholomew, Huguenot opposi- 
tion became less the plaything of aristocratic 
faction. While their polemicists at Geneva 
composed their fulminations against the cor- 
ruption of the Queen Mother and her Italianate 
following, the Huguenots gathered their remain- 
ing strength in the fortress of La Rochelle, and 
renounced allegiance to the crown. The need 
to placate Protestant opinion in Poland, which 
was considerable at the time, and where there 
was a possibility of Anjou obtaining a crown, 
led to an abandonment of the siege of La 
Rochelle. Before the royal army dispersed, a 
new political group formed within its ranks. 
The Politiques were called into existence by the 
ambitions of Alencgon, the youngest Valois 
Prince, and of Damville, soon to acquire feudal 
independence in his governorship of Langue- 


doc. This party perceived the futility of 


deciding religious issues by the sword, and in 
the course of time it came to represent the ideal 
of national unity. 

When Charles IX died in 1574, his brother 
Anjou, now King of Poland, fled from his 
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pital and galloped for the frontier, pursued 
his subjects. Thereafter he journeyed at a 
ore leisurely pace, indulging his senses at 
nice while his mother once more tasted the 
wers of regency. As Henri III, the new 
ing, for all his notorious vices, displayed 
~mething of his mother’s statecraft. He made 
eace in 1576 with Alencon, now supported by 
oth Huguenots and Politiques. He began to 
ve away from Catherine’s influence and to 
shower honours on his favourites, the mignons, 
in the hope that they might be strong enough to 
protect his authority among the many political 
factions. Religious opinion ceased to differen- 
tiate these groups. Their constitution was 
amorphous. They formed and dissolved as the 
fortunes of their leaders fluctuated. The 
Huguenot-Politique, la Noue, suggested an 
alliance of all parties against the mignons. 
Damville proposed to call in the Turk against 
the Guisard Catholic leagues that were formed 
after 1576. Catherine sought to reconcile the 
members of her family. Yet Alengon and Henri 
III remained bitterly divided, and although 
Henri of Navarre received Margaret at his 
court at Nérac, the gallant Béarnais and la 
reine Margot were bound together neither 
through marriage nor political interest. 

In the intervals between his outbursts of 
dissipation, the King founded a society of 
penitents and took part in their demonstrative 
piety. Masques and carousels were followed by 
prayer and asceticism. By such demeanour, he 
incurred the contempt of Parisians, and espec- 
ially of their clergy. Yet there were times when 
he showed a will and an ability surpassing the 
quality of his brothers. Catherine knew that 
her best-loved son was of all her children the 
least susceptible to her influence. Despite his 
effeminate dress and habits, Henri III was as 
jealous of power as was his mother. Gradually 
the men who served her fell away from the royal 
counsels. The Chancellor, Birague, died in 
1583, “* bien entendu aux affaires d’état, fort peu 
er la justice,” as the diarist Pierre lEstoile put 
it. Catherine reverted to the foreign policy of 
Coligny. Alencgon became affianced to Elizabeth 
0! England and began a disastrous venture to 
win a kingdom for himself in the Netherlands. 
Fis death in 1584 made the Huguenot Henri of 
\avarre heir-presumptive to the Valois throne. 
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FRANCIS OF LORRAINE, duc de Guise, Roman Catholic 
leader, assassinated 1563. Drawing by Dumoustier, 
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The réles of the factions were now reversed. 
The Huguenots supported hereditary monarchy. 
The Guises took up their discarded theories of 
the virtual election of French kings and the 
ancient liberties of subjects. At the head of the 
powerful Catholic Ligue, they moved openly 
into alliance with Spain. The most influential 
of the King’s favourites, Epernon and Joyeuse, 
favoured Navarre and Guise respectively, and 
provided no adequate basis for the exercise of 
the royal authority. It seemed that the Medici 
policy of balance would result in the crushing 
of the monarchy between forces it could no 
longer control. 

Catherine bowed before the storm. She 
abandoned her attempt to persuade Navarre 
to return to Catholicism, and hoped to 








influence the Liguethrough hersecond daughter, 
the Duchess of Lorraine. But Henri III was 
not content to be the mere appendage of the 
Ligue. He saw that its strength lay in a tem- 
porary alignment of divergent interests. Philip 
II of Spain was concerned to maintain French 
anarchy, the Pope to suppress heresy, the 
Guises to control the crown under pretence of 
supporting Navarre’s uncle, the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, as heir to the Valois. In Paris, the 
Ligue assumed the form of a municipal organiza- 
tion whose leaders, in close association with 
extreme elements in the clergy, espoused a 
radical popular sovereignty, opposed to the 
aristocratic Guises. The King waited for his 
opportunity to disrupt these forces. 

In May 1588 the Duchess of Montpensier, 
tempestuous sister of Henri of Guise, used the 
influence she wielded among the Ligueur 
preachers to incite the Paris mob. Henri III 
feared violence. He forbade Guise to enter the 
capital and posted his Swiss troops at strategic 
points. After his followers had perpetrated the 
massacre of Vassy before the first of the 
Religious Wars in 1562, Francis of Guise had 
disobeyed Catherine’s order to remain outside 
Paris. Now his son disobeyed the like command 
of Henri III. Henri of Guise entered in 
triumph, followed in adulation by a crowd of 
30,000 Parisians. Before long, the excited mob 
had barricaded the streets and shut the King 
in the Louvre. Disregarding her own safety, 
Catherine made her way through the obstacles 
on her humiliating mission of appeasement to 
the Hotel de Guise. Her son, however, escaped 
to St. Cloud by an unguarded exit. In July he 
consented to return to Paris and to affirm the 
articles of the Ligue. Yet he was far from being 
reduced to the straits of Louis XVI after the 
flight to Varennes. His masters were dis- 
comfited by the defeat of the Armada launched 
by their Spanish allies against England. The 
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King dismissed the last of the officials he ha’! 
inherited from his mother. Having final! 
thrown off Catherine’s tutelage, he resolve 
upon a course as desperate as that which cause 
the events of St. Bartholomew’s night. 

In October the Estates General were sum 
moned at Blois. The King made known h 
displeasure with the Ligue and its leader: 
After two months of growing tension, through 
out which the Guises continued to under 
estimate the quality of their prisoner, Henri IT! 
achieved what would have seemed to Machia 
velli a greater masterpiece than Caesar Borgia’: 
killings at Sinigaglia. While the Duke of Guis« 
and his brother, the Cardinal, were murdered 
by the King’s bravos, the protests of the Estate 
were forestalled by the arrest of the Cardinal o! 
Bourbon and the leading deputies. Catherine 
was overwhelmed at the thought of the con- 
sequences to follow. She had taught her 
children that power was not a moral respon- 
sibility, but a thing to be exercised for its own 
sake. Now it was she who had to share the 
reproaches directed at the son who had deprived 
her of authority. Though her health was failing, 


she insisted on visiting the captive Cardinal of 


Bourbon. “ Ah, Madame, Madame,” he said, 
“* ce sont de vos faits, ce sont de vos tours. Madame 
vous nous faites tous mourir.”” This was her last 
mission. In January 1589 she died, oppressed 
by forebodings of the future. Seven months 
later the last of her sons was struck down by 
the dagger of the fanatic Jacques Clément. The 
tragedy of the Valois had been played out. The 
curtain rose on the new drama in which Henri 
of Navarre was to win his kingdom. Yet 
Catherine’s Renaissance statecraft was to leave 
its mark on French politics. As the Béarna: 
set about the reduction of his enemies and the 
establishment of the Bourbon autocracy, he 
showed that he, too, had served his apprentice- 
ship in the age of the Medici woman. 
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The Gospel comes to the South Seas: a missionary house on the Island of Otaheite, 
after a sketch by W. Wilson 


By J. W. DAVIDSON 


IKE WAVES BREAKING ON PACIFIC SHORES, 
i each one overtaken by the next before its 
—energy is quite spent, the phases of Pacific 
‘tory have followed one another, merging 
In the first phase, the 


“pansion of geographical knowledge was the 
‘mary motive for the Europeans’ intrusion. 
hen, before the work of discovery was quite 
ne, traders, whalers, settlers, and mis- 
Maries came to the islands, to be followed, in 
cir turn, by the agents of Western political 
ntrol. 


The times of mergence, when one phase of 
development lost momentum and was over-laid 
by its successor, are often marked with dramatic 
force. So it is that the end of the age of explora- 
tion can be placed on February 14th, 1779, 
when Captain Cook was killed on the island of 
Hawaii. The voyages of Cook and his im- 
mediate predecessors, Byron, Wallis, Carteret, 
and Bougainville, had laid bare the main out- 
lines of Pacific geography. Basing their work 
upon the accumulated knowledge of earlier 
voyagers, they had destroyed the hypothesis of 
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The Gospel comes to the South Seas: a missionary house on the Island of Otaheite, 
after a sketch by W. Wilson 


By J. W. DAVIDSON 
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each one overtaken by the next before its 
energy is quite spent, the phases of Pacific 
tory have followed one another, merging 
In the first phase, the 


-xpansion of geographical knowledge was the 
‘mary motive for the Europeans’ intrusion. 
hen, before the work of discovery was quite 
ne, traders, whalers, settlers, and mis- 
Maries came to the islands, to be followed, in 
sir turn, by the agents of Western political 
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The times of mergence, when one phase of 
development lost momentum and was over-laid 
by its successor, are often marked with dramatic 
force. So it is that the end of the age of explora- 
tion can be placed on February 14th, 1779, 
when Captain Cook was killed on the island of 
Hawaii. The voyages of Cook and his im- 
mediate predecessors, Byron, Wallis, Carteret, 
and Bougainville, had laid bare the main out- 
lines of Pacific geography. Basing their work 
upon the accumulated knowledge of earlier 
voyagers, they had destroyed the hypothesis of 
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a southern continent, defined the eastern coast 
of Australia and, in less detail, the north-west 
coast of America, charted New Zealand (first 
briefly seen by Tasman over a century before), 
discovered many island groups (including the 
Society Islands and Hawaii), and supplied 
much detailed information about places, like 
Tonga and the New Hebrides, of which pre- 
vious knowledge had been fragmentary and 
inexact. And to their work of surveying they 
had added careful study of the peoples and the 
products of the Pacific. 

After Cook’s death there was, indeed, still a 
vast body of geographical work to be done. 
Large tracts of ocean remained untraversed; 
many coastlines were only roughly charted; 
the position of innumerable islands had to be 
verified, and even their existence proved; and 
winds and tides and ocean currents needed 
carefuly study. But knowledge was sufficient 
to entice others than explorers into the Pacific 
and to enable them to sail its waters in relative 
safety. Within a few years, the masters of 
merchant ships, using the narratives of the 
explorers in place of formal pilot books, were 
entering many of its harbours. About 1785 
British merchants began to trade for furs on the 
American north-west coast; in 1787 Lieutenant 
William Bligh was sent to Tahiti in the Bounty 
to procure breadfruit trees for transplantation 
to the West Indies; in 1788 Captain Arthur 
Phillip arrived at Sydney cove; in 1796 British 
whalers, which had already been working off 
the coast of Chile, began to come westward to 
Polynesia and the Australian coast; in 1797 the 
(London) Missionary Society landed mis- 
sionaries in Tahiti, the Marquesas, and Tonga. 
The Pacific was being drawn steadily within 
the confines of the Western world. 

By the early years of the nineteenth century, 
trade was beginning between Europeans and 
natives in many island groups. The fur- 
traders were calling at Hawaii, and the whalers 
were putting into many of the islands between 
New Zealand and the Equator for fresh food 
and water. In 1801 and the following years 
Governor King, of New South Wales, sent 
vessels to Tahiti, to trade for pork and to show 
the Tahitians the benefits of commerce. This 
venture succeeded in both its ebjects, but it 
had a further result: it aroused the interest of 
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Sydney merchants in the possibilities of South 
Sea islands trade. Just as the excitement of the 
first voyages to Tahiti was subsiding, the 
chance came for the merchants to experiment. 
In 1804 it became known in Sydney that 
sandalwood had been discovered in Fiji. Known 
supplies, in Malabar and Timor, were very 
limited. The main demand was in China, 
where it was highly valued for its fragrance and 
was burnt in temples, mixed with cosmetics, 
and used for making articles such as fans. 
Those who were told the location of “‘ Sandal 
Wood Bay ” (Mbua Bay, in Vanua Levu) sent 
out vessels and hoped to keep their knowledge 
to themselves. But the secret did not survive 
the first voyages. In 1807 a general rush began. 
Ships sailed for Fiji from India and America, 
as well as from New South Wales. 

On one of the Indian vessels there arrived in 
1808 a young seaman, Peter Dillon. An Irish 
Catholic, with little education, he came from a 
background typical of that of many who sought 
their livings at sea; but already, at the age of 
23, he stood out as an individual. He was 
six feet four in height, heavily built, with a 
mop of red hair. His manner was self-confident, 
even arrogant. His mind was acute, his sense 
of humour ribald and boisterous. When 
aroused to anger, he lashed his adversaries in- 
discriminately with a vicious tongue, fists, or 
any weapon within reach. But in time of danger 
he was calm and efficient. And, most signi- 
ficantly, he lacked any sense of superiority in 
his relations with native peoples. From the 
start, he found the Fijians as deserving of 
respect as men of his own race. Patiently and 
intelligently, he set to work to learn their 
language and to understand their culture. In 
Fiji he left his ship. Probably he deserted or 
was dismissed after a dispute. On shore he took 
some part in obtaining at least one cargo of 
sandalwood—f15,000-worth in three weeks, he 
later claimed. But his main interest was in the 
Fijians. The chiefs, the young women, the 
children—all, in their different ways, were his 
friends. His influence grew, and soon the 
traders were alleging that he was persuading 
the Fijians to demand higher pay for their 
labour. 

After four months he embarked on a trading 
vessel for Sydney. He seems to have gone back 
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to Fiji on a short visit early in the following year. 
After that, he took part in the trade to Tahiti. 
Late in 1809 he sailed as a seaman on Wills and 
Reibey’s vessel, the Mercury, for Tahiti, via 
New Zealand. On his return, he was signed on 
again by the same firm, as mate or supercargo. 
And, on this occasion, he remained for over a 
year in the Society Islands, apparently procur- 
ing cargoes of salt pork. It gave him time, as in 
Fiji, to learn a language and become absorbed 
into a Pacific islands society. He was adopted, 
he says, into the family of the chief Pomare. 
ls was the most critical period in Pomare’s 
career. Following the example of his father, 
who had been the friend of Cook and Bligh, 
Yomare had determined to become the king of 

Tahiti and of its neighbouring islands, with 

: aid of European weapons and advice. The 
rissionaries had become his allies; the traders 
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had sold him muskets in exchange for pork. But, 
inevitably, there was a reaction on the part of 
those at whose expense his ambition was being 
realized. Several years before, he had been 
forced to flee from Tahiti to the neighbouring 
island of Moorea; and most of the missionaries 
had been frightened by the ensuing disorder 
into sailing on a trading vessel to New South 
Wales. But now the tide was again turning; 
and Pomare’s friendly relations with Europeans 
were the factor that established his success. 
For Dillon, his presence in Tahiti at this time 
created ties of friendship and affection which 
were broken only by death. 

When he left Tahiti in 1812, he did not, for 
some reason, return to Sydney but left the 
vessel at Norfolk Island. This decision was to 
involve him in one of the crucial adventures of 
his life. In December the ship Hunter, Captain 
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“* Massacre at the Fejee Islands: dreadful situation of Captain Dillon .. . 


cooking-fires burned on the flats below 


Robson, of Calcutta, called at the island, en 
route to Fiji; and Dillon was engaged as third 
officer. Robson had paid two previous visits to 
Fiji and, according to Dillon, “‘ had obtained 
considerable influence over the natives of a 
part of the Sandal-wood coast, by joining them 
in their wars, and assisting them to destroy 
their enemies, who were cut up, baked, and 
eaten in his presence.” On this occasion also 
he sought to increase his popularity (and so 
obtain a better cargo) in the same way. Robson’s 
men helped their native allies at Wailea to kill 
their enemies and to destroy their “ towns and 
plantations.” But eventually—with the over- 
confidence so common among Europeans in 
the Pacific since that first voyage on which 
Magellan had paid for his rashness with his life 
—they dared too much. “ May, June, July, and 


August passed over,” Dillon declares, “ and 
we had only procured one hundred and fifty 
tons of sandal-wood from the islanders, which 
was not more than one-third of a cargo. They 
then declared their inability to procure more 

” Robson was furious at what he believed 
to be dishonest evasion by his allies of their 
debt to him for help in their wars. He decided 
to treat them as he had their enemies. He 
attacked the Wailea canoe fleet and followed 
this up with an attack on land. The angry 
Fijians fought back with vigour and success. 
The chief mate and several other Europeans in 
the attacking force were killed. Dillon the: 
took command of the survivors and led them t 
a high rock where they would be safe from 


enemy spears and slings. The problem now 


was to make their ammunition last till the 

















co ld find a way of escape. Dillon insisted 
th: t no shot should be fired till an attacker was 
within point-blank range. By adopting this 
course, one man is said to have killed 27 Fijians 
wih 28 shots. Even so, as Dillon knew, they 
were merely buying time. On the flat below 
them, fires were burning on which, as the 
Fiians jeeringly told them, their bodies were to 
be cooked that evening. Dillon operied dis- 
cussions as to the conditions on which they 
would come down from the rock. A priest was 
allowed to climb up to them. Then, Dillon 
seized his chance; he stuck his musket against 
the man’s head and, thus, walking behind the 
priest, led his little band to liberty. 

Those on board the Hunter now included a 
German, Martin Buchert, and a lascar, both 
of whom had been living in Fiji, and three 
Fijian women who had been “ wives” of 
Europeans. It was obviously impossible for 
them to land again at Wailea. They were there- 
fore placed on board a small cutter accompany- 
ing the Hunter, the Elizabeth, which was now 
under Dillon’s command, and the two men and 
one of the women were eventually landed on 
the island of Tikopia, on the outskirts of the 
Solomons. It was a chance action whose con- 
sequences were to bring Dillon, many years 
later, the greatest triumph of his career. Now, 
at Tikopia, the two vessels parted: the Hunter, 
under Robson, sailed for India; the Elizabeth, 
under Dillon, for New South Wales. 

In Sydney, the story of Dillon’s recent 
adventure in Fiji quickly became known, and 
he soon found employment suitable to his 
talents. For several years past, the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden had been trying to establish a settle- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society in New 
Zealand. He had obtained the Society’s ap- 
proval of the venture during a trip to England 
in 1807; but, while he was on his way back to 
Australia in 1809, the Boyd massacre occurred 
at Whangaroa. Until 1814 the scheme had been 
held up. Marsden, however, now decided to 
despatch a preliminary expedition to negotiate 
wth the Maoris at the Bay of Islands; but, as 
he later wrote, he “ felt at a loss to find a suit- 
avle person to navigate the brig, because [of] 
the risk of being murdered and eaten. . . . Mr. 
lillon . . . was then in Sydney (1814), and I 
engaged him to take command of the Active.” 
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In March, Dillon sailed, with two of the pros- 
pective mission settlers, Thomas Kendall and 
William Hall, and a Maori named Tuhi. 
According to the over-sensitive Kendall, the 
expedition had many moments of friction. 
But, by less subjective standards, it was an 
undoubted success. Negotiations with the 
Maoris had been conducted with skill and 
sympathy. In Marsden’s reticent words, “‘ Mr. 
Dillon sailed with the missionaries, and in due 
time returned to Port Jackson without injury 
to himself, the crew, nor to the vessel.” 

For Dillon, the return to Sydney was more 
than the end of a job. A month later, he was 
married at St. Philip’s Church to Mary Moore, 
the daughter of a Sydney boxmaker. For the 
time being, his marriage cut him off from a 
life of adventure among the islands. At first 
he took jobs on coastal vessels. Then, in 1816, 
he sailed with his wife and infant son for 
Calcutta. He found employment there in the 
Indian “‘ country trade” and for three years 
saw much of the ports between India and China. 
In 1819, he was able to acquire a ship of his 
own. In her he sailed from Calcutta, with a 
cargo of foodstuffs, clothing, liquor, and other 
merchandize for the Australian colonies. The 
venture was apparently profitable, for he made 
two further voyages of the same kind. On the 
third, in July 1823, he sailed from Sydney for 
Chile to pick up a return cargo—of wheat, 
tobacco, wine, and copper—for the colonies 
and Calcutta. At this time, Valparaiso was 
something of a boom town; and, when he 
arrived there, Dillon joined with a local mer- 
chant in buying a second vessel, which they 
named the St. Patrick, and sent her to New 
Zealand for a cargo of kauri spars. Meanwhile, 
in the Calder, he sailed for Callao, in Peru. 
His main object was certainly commercial; 
but he never allowed his pursuit of fortune to 
dim his other interests. In Pacific history, one 
of the mysteries which had always puzzled him 
was the evidence of two Spanish visits to 
Tahiti between Cook’s several visits there. 
It seemed, too, that Roman Catholic cere- 
monies had been performed on shore. What 
had been the purpose of the visitors and whence 
had they come ? Cook himself had wondered; 
so had the missionaries, and so had Dillon. 
Now report reached him that in Callao itself 
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there was an old woman still living whose 
husband had gone on those two voyages. He 
sought her out. The riddle was largely solved. 
In the spring of 1772, the Viceroy, Don Manuel 
de Amat, had despatched the frigate Aguila 
from Callao. She had been at Tahiti for a 
month, in November and December, and had 
then returned to Peru. In 1774 the Aguila, 
this time accompanied by another vessel, the 
Jupiter, had sailed again. On this occasion two 
priests with their attendants were landed and 
left in Tahiti for about a year. It was the 
widow of one of these attendants, Maximo 
Rodriguez, the interpreter, whom Dillon met. 
She possessed a copy of a diary kept by her 
husband.” Dillon obtained a transcript of it; 
and, in due course, published a summary in 
Calcutta. 

On his return to Valparaiso, he prepared the 
Calder for another voyage; and in the winter 
of 1824 he sailed, nominally “in search of 
sandalwood.” In fact, he was embarking on the 
kind of enterprise which delighted him, one in 
which there was little profit in terms of money, 
but much in terms of experience. With the 
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narratives of the explorers open before him, he 
lived again the lives of Wallis, of Bougainville, 
of Cook. He followed the movements of sun 
and stars, inhaled the breezes blown off island 
shores with the concentration and excitement 
of the Polynesian navigators of many centuries 
before or of their successors who were now bent 
upon the extension of Christianity through the 
eastern archipelagoes. Between the Tuamotus, 
east of Tahiti, and New Caledonia, in the west, 
he visited innumerable islands. He spent some 
time with his old friends in Tahiti; he ex- 
changed ideas about the Pacific with mis- 
sionaries like John Williams; he took on board, 
at Tongatapu, as passengers, a Fijian chief and 
his Tongan friend; he returned again to “Sandal 
Wocd Bay” in Fiji. Then, he writes, “|! 
sailed . . . late in January (1825) for the New 
Hebrides, and in a few days anchored at Port 
Resolution in the Island of Tanna. It appeared 
to me that no ship had been there since Captai 

Cook left it.” He found “a few of the old 
natives ” who could pronounce that “ memor- 
able name ” and those of Wales and Forster 
On Tana, he found a few pieces of sandalwood 











and, in answer to enquiries, he learnt that on 
the neighbouring island of Eromanga there was 
abundance. He made little use of the discovery 
himself; but as a result of it most of the sandal- 
wood trade of the Pacific eventually centred 
upon the New Hebrides. 

After visits to New Caledonia and New 
Zealand, he returned to Sydney. His mind 
and his conversation were filled with know- 
ledge and impressions of the Pacific. He talked 
of Mendafia, of Quiros, of Cook, of Polynesian 
canoe voyages. He spoke with sympathy and 
acuteness about the cultural differences be- 
tween the various peoples he had been amongst, 
noting, for example, that the Fijians alone 
made pottery. But he enjoyed most of all, 
probably, the introduction of his Fijian and 
Tongan passengers to Sydney society. On all 
his Pacific voyages he picked up some of his 
Polynesian friends, took them to distant cities, 
and returned them to their homes loaded with 
gifts. 

After only a month, Dillon sailed again 
for Valparaiso, where he set to work at once 
acquiring a cargo of “ wheat, wine, flour, 
plums, raisins, almonds, tobacco, &c. &c.,” 
for New South Wales. But before the Calder 
was loaded, she was driven ashore in a gale. 
In this extremity, Dillon bought his partner’s 
share in the St. Patrick, which had returned 
from New Zealand with a highly profitable 
cargo of spars. He determined to load spars in 
New Zealand again, this time for Calcutta. 
The “ trade ” from the Calder was transferred; 
muskets—perhaps used already in the Chilian 
War of Independence—and gun-powder were 
bought; and some horses and donkeys were 
loaded for Tahiti. The ship’s company (except 
for some South Sea Islanders) were all entered 
as “‘ naturalized Chilians,” from “‘ Don Pedro 
Dillon, capitan primero” downwards; and 
with the Chilian colours at the peak and “ an 
enormous green flag with yellow Irish harp in 
it” at the main, they sailed out of Valparaiso. 

Three luxurious weeks were spent at Tahiti. 
One day, records George Bayly, the third mate, 
Queen Pomare (daughter of the former king) 
and the Royal Family came aboard. 


“They were received with a salute of musketry, 
and escorted down to the state-room. Here I was 
instructed to exhibit all our treasures. They took 
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a great fancy to the Jew’s-harps, and Peter (he 
was only known by his Christian name amongst 
these islands) at once presented one to each of 
them, and showed the way to use them. Their 
Royal Highnesses all squatted down with their 
backs to the bulkhead and their harps at their 
lips, making all manner of faces in their vain 
attempts to follow the captain’s instructions. 
Peter meanwhile sat on the table with a large 
Jew’s-harp, and twanged away at some lively 
Irish jig, whilst the queen, princes, and princesses 
continually burst into roars of laughter at the 
sight of each other’s grimaces ...” 


From Tahiti they sailed south towards New 
Zealand, calling at various islands on the way. 
On December 31st, 1825, they cast anchor in 
the New Zealand River Thames, where Dillon 
at once made a contract with Maori chiefs for 
the supply of spars. 

After nearly four months on the New Zea- 
land coast, they resumed their voyage. Then, 
“on my way .. . towards Bengal,” writes 
Dillon, “I came in sight of Tucopia on the 
morning of the 13th May.” It was the island 
on which, thirteen years before, he had landed 
three survivors of the affray in Fiji. Canoes 
came out, and in them were the German, 
Buchert, and the lascar. With him the lascar 
brought a silver sword-guard. At sight of it 
Dillon’s eyes were aglow with eagerness. 
Where had it been obtained ? What other 
European articles were possessed by the Tiko- 
pians ? The story was soon told: “ when the 
old men now in Tucopia were boys,” two large 
ships had been wrecked on the island of 
Vanikoro; the lascar had been there in a canoe; 
he had seen large quantities of wreckage; he 
had talked with two survivors. Could there be 
any doubt as to the discovery Dillon had 
stumbled upon ? 

As Dillon and George Bayly had worked 
together on the St. Patrick making musket 
cartridges to sell to the Maoris, sometimes 
Dillon had told him the extraordinary adven- 
tures of his own life, and sometimes Bayly had 
read aloud from the voyages of the early 
navigators. On these occasions Dillon had 
shown his interest in the strange and tragic 
story of La Pérouse; and he had confessed to 
the desire he had cherished for years to solve 
the mystery. In 1785 Jean Francois Galaup de 
la Pérouse had sailed from France; in 1786 
and 1787 he had carried out valuable and skilful 
surveys of the North American and Asian 
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Fiatookas, or ancestral mausoleums, in Tongatapu 


coasts; and then he had sailed south through 
Polynesia to Botany Bay, where the first ship- 
loads of convicts had recently arrived. From 
the coast of New South Wales he went north 
again intent on solving the one great geo- 
graphical puzzle of the South Pacific—the 
identity of Mendafia’s Solomon Islands. Then 
there was silence. Neither he nor his expedi- 
tion had been heard of again. The disappear- 
ance of this brilliant and much beloved man 
had grieved his contemporaries and mystified 
his successors. In 1791 the French Con- 
stituent Assembly voted a reward to anyone 
throwing light on the mystery; and an expedi- 
tion was despatched under Bruni d’Entrecas- 
teaux to make an organized search. But 
d’Entrecasteaux failed; and for over thirty years 
not a shred of evidence had been found. Now 


the ocean was at last yielding up its long- 
hidden secret: La Pérouse’s ships had been 
cast away on Vanikoro. The more Dillon 
wracked his brain for alternative explanations 
of what he had just heard, the more certain he 
became of the truth of his first surmise. Taking 
Buchert on board they sailed that evening 
towards the west, but winds hindered them: 
and the leaky state of the ship and the shortage 
of provisions forced them to give up the search 
and hasten towards India. 


Dillon landed at Calcutta at the end of 


August 1826 to tell his story. He communicated 
it to the government of Bengal and urged the 
necessity of sending an expedition to Vanikor 
without delay. He declared his own intentio 
of carrying out this project if he were able. | 
was found, however, that the St. Patrick neede: 











to go. 








exiensive repairs. Dillon first suggested that 
the authorities might lend him the money to 
have these carried out; but it was eventually 
decided that one of the Company’s own vessels, 
th: Research, should be made ready and Dillon 
placed in command of her. His own en- 
thusiasm had carried the day. And he was 
equally successful in obtaining the support of 
the French authorities at Chandernagore. In 
his desire to ensure approval he even told, and 
effectively persuaded, the naval officer in com- 
mand there that he was a Frenchman (though 
he spoke no French). A representative of the 
French government was appointed to the 
expedition. In January 1827 the Research sailed 
from the Hooghly. 

On this voyage George Bayly had declined 
Young, intelligent, able to share in 
Dillon’s interest in exploration and to act for 
him as a kind of secretary, he was apparently a 
favourite with him. But nothing could efface 
his memories of Dillon’s violence. In the 
private account of his experiences on the Calder 
and the St. Patrick, which he wrote shortly 
afterwards, he noted: ‘‘ Captain Dillon was the 
most passionate man I ever saw. His wife 
lived on board and he very frequently gave her 
a thrashing, sometimes striking her to the deck, 
and once broke his Telescope to pieces about 
her head.” He tells of axes and other imple- 
ments being thrown at members of the ship’s 
company who had aroused Dillon’s wrath. 
And he describes the solemn and steady per- 
secution of the clumsy steward. Dillon wrote 
the single word “‘ Crimes ” at the top of a sheet 
of paper and the numbers I to 12 down the 
side. When the number was made up, the 
steward was flogged. On this occasion, there 
were signs that Dillon’s temper would be put 
to a more than ordinary test. Before they sailed, 
Tytler, the surgeon, probably wishing to obtain 
command of the expedition for himself, had 
tried to have Dillon certified as insane. In spite 
of his failure in this he remained on board. 
On the dreary, unbroken passage to Hobart 
Town, where provisions were to be taken on, 
relations between Dillon and Tytler became 
steadily worse. On a long and hazardous voyage 
there is no limit to the harm which a persistent 
‘rouble-maker may do; and Dillon, who had 
tent his whole willto the achievement of the task 
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in hand, arrested Tytler for alleged incitement 
of the crew to mutiny and imprisoned him— 
for two hours. When they arrived at Hobart 
Town, Tytler, making himself out as the 
organizer of the expedition, obtained Dillon’s 
conviction on a charge of assault. The judg- 
ment included a sentence of two months’ 
imprisonment. It threatened the ruin of the 
expedition. But against one eventuality—the 
proposal of the Governor to send the ship to 
sea without him—Dillon was well prepared: 
his faithful friend, Buchert, whose services 
were indispensable, would serve no other 
commander; and the ship’s papers had been 
sent off to Sydney. Friends of the captain 
eventually secured his release. Tytler and his 
supporters (including the first mate) then 
abandoned the expedition; and after the 
vacancies had been filled, Dillon sailed—first to 
Sydney, then to the Bay of Islands, then to 
Tongatapu, and from Tongatapu to Tikopia, 
which they reached early in September. 

The goal was at last within reach. And now 
Buchert was able to bring on board a visitor 
from Vanikoro: he explained how the two lost 
ships had been cast ashore, how many of the 
men who were on them had been murdered, 
and how the survivors—protecting themselves 
behind a palisade on the seashore—had built 
a two-masted vessel in which they had at last 
put to sea again. So Vanikoro was not quite 
the end; but there could be little doubt that 
La Pérouse and his remaining followers had 
been engulfed by the ocean before they had 
gone far upon their long voyage back into 
known seas in the ill-sailing craft which they 
had built out of wreckage. 

On the morning of September 7th the 
Research was in sight of Vanikoro; on the 
following day Buchert and a Tikopian estab- 
lished friendly relations with some of the 
natives ; and on the 9th regular intercourse with 
the people began and continued for almost a 
month, until their departure on October 7th. 
The story they had learnt at Tikopia was con- 
firmed and amplified by the Vanikorans, and 
its truth established by the many relics they 
managed to buy and from investigations ashore. 
There were the iron tiller of a large ship, 
domestic utensils, pieces of china, a silver 
vessel stamped with the fleur-de-lis, a large 
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ship’s bell decorated with religious symbols 
and stamped “ Bazin m’a fait,” a small gun, 
and much else; and as each article was obtained 
the time and place of its purchase was carefully 
recorded and the record signed by Eugene 
Chaigneau, the French representative, and by 
the officers of the ship. Thus Dillon armed 
himself against sceptics as best he could. It was 
a great disappointment to find that one of the 
two survivors of whom he had heard was dead 
and that the other had left the island; but 
enough evidence had been collected to make 
identification of the wrecks quite certain. 

When he returned to Sydney in December, 
Dillon was greeted with all the respect that was 
due to him. “ He is an eccentric character,” 
the Sydney Gazette wrote, “ (he) has accomp- 
lished a most singular undertaking—and will 
meet with unprecedented applause.” At the 
beginning of February the Research sailed for 
Calcutta, where she arrived on April 7th. In 
his absence, Dillon says, the company to which 
he had entrusted his affairs had become bank- 
rupt and left him penniless; but the news- 
papers described his work; and from them his 
exploits were repeated by papers and reviews 
in Europe. In May Dillon sailed himself, as a 
passenger on the Mary Ann, for Europe, after 
an absence of twenty-two years. On October 
26th he arrived at Plymouth. In November he 
travelled to France. Knowledge of his dis- 
coveries had, of course, long preceded him, 
and he was well received by the Minister of 
Marine. Three months later he was in Paris 
again. On February 22nd; 1829, after almost 
exactly thirty-eight years, Charles X carried 
into effect the decree of February 28th, 1791: 
Dillon was granted the reward promised to the 
discoverer of the fate of La Pérouse—an 
indemnity of 10,000 francs for his personal 
expenses on the expedition and an annuity of 
4,000 francs. On the same day he was created 
Chevalier de l’Ordre royal de la Légion- 
d’ Honneur ; and ten days later he was presented 
to the king. 

From Paris, he returned to London to write 
his book, Narrative and Successful Result of a 
Voyage in the South Seas, performed by order of 
the Government of British India, to ascertain the 
Actual Fate of La Perouse’s Expedition, inter- 
spersed with Accounts of the Religion, Manners, 
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Customs, and Cannibal Practices of the So 
Sea Islanders. It appeared in England towa 
the end of the year; and French and Dut 
editions were published shortly afterwar 
In the preface, he apologizes for his defects 
a writer. From one point of view, there is 
element of truth in his disclaimer. TT! 
physical act of writing was still laborious for 
him — he employed the services of an 
amanuensis; and he had never learnt to spell. 
But his sensitiveness to language, his pheno- 
menal memory, and his wide reading had made 
him a highly effective writer, in the broader 
sense. 

Work on his book did not occupy all his 
time for long. Soon after the middle of the 
year he was back in Paris. The fame which he 
had already attained served but to increase his 
desire to be concerned in great events. In con- 
sultation with the Superior of the Irish College 
he developed a scheme for the establishment of 
Roman Catholic missions in the South Seas. 
He tied in with this a proposal for French com- 
mercial settlements in the Pacific, which was 
placed before the French government. The 
missionary side of the project, at any rate, 
obtained full approval. The government pro- 
vided a naval store-ship to take the missionaries 
to the islands, and in December Dillon, who 
was to accompany the expedition, was com- 
missioned as French consul. It was not long, 
however, before his personal leadership of the 
venture was exposed to criticism. Mainly, he 
seems to have fallen foul of people who wanted 
to obtain his position. But, unfortunately, their 
arguments had some weight. Was there not a 
ring of insincerity about his championship of 
Catholicism and of France ? Was he not a 
British subject ? Had he not expressed 
admiration for Protestants like Samuel Marsden 
and John Williams ? Was he not, indeed, a 
Freemason ? All these things were true. But 
he fought back. It was in his power, he wrote, 
to gain for “‘ Great France” “ the finest pro- 
vinces that ever the sun shone on.” As to his 
religion, he told the Prince de Polignac: “ I 
beg leave to observe that I am a Catholic, but 
not an enthusiast.” Meanwhile the French 
government itself was heading for disaster; 
and the overthrow ef the Bourbon monarchy 
in July 1830 finally killed Dillon’s plan: 
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Neither he nor his memoranda were forgotten 
in Paris, but his own chance of public office 
under the French was destroyed. 

For four years he lingered in Europe, be- 
tween London and Paris, seeking government 
office from the British or the French, attempt- 
ing to promote schemes of settlement in the 


Pacific. In 1832 he published a pamphlet 
urging British colonization in New Zealand. 
In May 1834 he wrote grandly to Eugene 
Chaigneau: “‘ If I can be of any use to you here 
with the Prince de Talleyrand pray command 
me and I will instantly obey.” But by that time 
he had arranged to return to the Pacific in a 
fairly humble commercial capacity. He had 
obtained financial support for a scheme to 


. introduce machinery for the treatment of New 


Zealand flax. He arrived back in Sydney in 
October 1834. “‘ Among the arrivals by the 
Prince Regent,” the Sydney Gazette wrote, 
“we notice the name of Captain—now the 
Chevalier Dillon—the celebrated navigator....” 
Roger Therry, who met him at Government 
House, records that he found him “like 
Yorick . . . a fellow of infinite jest and merri- 
ment.” ‘Then he proceeded to New Zealand, 
early in 1835, and settled at Tauranga, with his 
flax machines. These years were no less active 
than those which had gone before. He remained 
at Tauranga only a year. Then, be bought a 
small schooner, the Jess, and set out on the last 
of his Pacific voyages, touching at a multitude 
of islands between Tahiti and Fiji. All the old 
warmth flowed back into his relations with his 
Polynesian friends; but, in his dealings with 
Protestant missionaries, a new note of irasci- 
bility had crept in. After he had landed stores 
for the Wesleyans at Vava’u, in Tonga, he wrote 
a scathing letter to the missionary there telling 
him that, in the name of Christianity, he was 
using the money raised by the English poor to 
oppress and corrupt the Tongans and to live in 
luxury himself. And while he was conveying 
other Wesleyans from Lakemba, in Lau, into 


the centre of the Fiji group, thus making him- 
self the agent of another major missionary 
advance, he told Fijians on board that his pas- 
sengers were the exponents of a false faith. 
When he returned to Sydney, he prepared to 
sail again for Europe. He was weil into his 
fifties by now. The life of a trader was becom- 
ing too strenuous. His return to London was a 
disillusioning experience. He was short of 
money. His wife was ill. (She died in 1840 of 
“a decline.”) Worst of all, he was largely for- 
gotten. He bombarded the government with 
his views on the Pacific, attacked Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield and the New Zealand 
Company with shrewdness and malicious wit, 
and sought unavailingly to obtain an official 
position. He tried to float a colonizing venture 
of his own. He published a pamphlet about the 
Wesleyans in Tonga which so angered them 
that they had a book published with the title: 
A Refutation of the Chevalier Dillon’s Slanderous 
Attacks. . . . He was still exuberant and flam- 
boyant; but his active life was over. He died 
on February 9th, 1847. He was not altogether 
forgotten. For many years, missionaries whom 
he had insulted made unflattering references to 
him in their books and journals; and Poly- 
nesians who had been his friends proudly 
showed visitors gifts they had received from 
him. The map of the Pacific is bespattered with 
his name—Dillon’s Rock, in Fiji (where he had 
defended himself and his companions in 1813), 
Dillon Bay (in Eromanga), Dillon’s Anchorage 
(in Lakemba), and several names in Vanikoro. 
Yet, for all that, Peter Dillon was not a “ great 
man” in the conventional sense. His quality 
lay in his personality, in the span of his interests. 
He belonged to the phase of Pacific history in 
which the establishment of trade and of 
Christian missions was the predominant 
motive for European activity. He stood aside 
from no aspect of the life of his times; he not 
only looked back to the age of exploration, but 
forward to that of political imperialism. 
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The Failure of 


the Weimar Republic 





HITLER and HINDENBURG in 1933 


Has Germany of today learnt the lessons of 1918-1933 ? 
By F. L. CARSTEN 


HE FATE OF THE FIRST GERMAN Republic is 

a question of great contemporary interest: 

if the causes of its disintegration are 
properly analysed, they may provide valuable 
pointers to the weaknesses of parliamentary 
democracy in Germany and help in an assess- 
ment of its position today. What lessons can 
be drawn from the events of the years 1918-33 ? 
What factors, what institutions, and what 
individuals were responsible for bringing Hitler 
into power ? These questions are the more 


important because many of the leading parti- 
cipants have published their memoirs, usually 
of a highly apologetic nature—for example, 
Franz von Papen, Hjalmar Schacht, Otto 
Meissner, Joachim von Ribbentrop, and Car 
Severing. Other writers have taken it upon 
themselves to come out in defence of President 
von Hindenburg, or the nationalist leader 
Alfred Hugenberg, or the Social Democrais. 
Stull others have written heavily biased books, 
attempting to fasten the chief blame upon the 
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[ csident, the Reichswehr, the German Com- 
yy unists, German Heavy Industry, the Junkers, 
whichever the case might be. 

This flood of apologetic and polemical litera- 
ture has made a sober and scholarly investiga- 
tion of the problem all the more essential, and 
it is surprising that none has been undertaken 
sooner, either inside or outside Germany. It is 
therefore of considerable interest that a Ger- 
man scholar, a lecturer in the Free University 
of Berlin, Karl Dietrich Bracher, has now 
published a detailed and careful analysis of 
“The Dissolution of the Weimar Republic—a 
study of the disintegration of power in a demo- 
cracy.”+ This weighty book refutes countless 
errors, falsifications and half-truths contained 
in the literature on the period. The author 
adopts a positive democratic and liberal 
attitude, yet does not shrink from strongly 
criticizing the policy of the democratic parties, 
from exposing many structural weaknesses in 
the Weimar Republic and of German politics 
in general. He has no axe to grind, and does 
not engage in any special pleading. 

It is generally believed that it was the 
economic crisis of the early 1930’s that was 
responsible for Hitler’s victory. But this 
opinion evades an analysis of the concrete poli- 
tical situation. As Dr. Bracher says, “ the 
interpretation of the catastrophe of 1932-3 
should not start with constantly reiterated 
references to the vague collective idea of a 
‘ world economic crisis.” Much more important 
is an... understanding of the structural poli- 
tical problems of the Weimar Republic and the 
fatal chinks in it that provided openings for 
authoritarian and totalitarian counter-move- 
ments.” Against the many attacks on propor- 
tional representation and the protagonists of a 
two-party system, he emphasizes that “in 1932 
such a mode of election would have benefited 
the Nazi Party. The whole problem could not 
have been solved by a technical manipulation 
of the electoral system.” Against those who 
plead for stronger presidential powers, relying 
on the argument that the Nazis did not achieve 
office through the President but in virtue of 
ccing the strongest party in parliament, Dr. 


‘Die Aufidsung der Weimarer Republik—Eine 
idie zum Problem des Machtverfalls in der Demo- 
itie; Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart & Dusseldorf, 1955. 
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Bracher proves convincingly that they won their 
way through a web of intrigues spun by entirely 
irresponsible people around the ancient 
President. The same “chain of personal 
intrigues, actions and counter-actions, the inter- 
twinings of which are difficult to overlook and 
hardly possible to unravel,” had already caused 
the gradual dissolution of Briining’s govern- 
ment and his replacement by von Papen early 
in 1932. Because parliament met very seldom, 
and because no majority government could be 
formed, these intrigues assumed an extra- 
ordinary importance and decided the fate of 
the Republic, while the genuine democratic 
forces looked on in helpless passivity, without 
any serious attempt to alter the course of events, 
or even to assess the situation realistically. 

Of these genuine democratic forces the 
Liberals fared worst. The German middle 
classes, threatened in their existence by the 
war and the subsequent inflation and economic 
crisis, lost their feeling of security and became 
prone to accept “new solutions,” the hazy 
slogans of a “ conservative revolution.” The 
two liberal parties in 1919 together obtained 
as much as 23 per cent of the parliamentary 
seats; but by 1928, in spite of economic pros- 
perity, they had declined to 13 per cent; in 
1930 they obtained only 8.5 per cent, and in 
1932 a mere 2 per cent of the seats; their fol- 
lowers had gone over to the Nazis. The two 
other components of Republican coalition 
governments fared much better; best of-all the 
Catholics. Their parliamentary strength hardly 
changed, in spite of the slump, and in spite of 
the fact that their leader, Briining, was the 
head of a very unpopular government between 
1930 and 1932; it amounted (including the 
Bavarian Catholics) to 15.1 per cent in 1928, 
14.8 per cent in 1930, 15.9 and 15.0 per cent in 
1932. This successful resistance of the Catho- 
lics to the blandishments of Nazism was one of 
the most remarkable facts in the history of the 
Weimar Republic. It is in striking contrast 


to the illusory hope of the Social Democrats 
and others that they, by going into opposition, 
would be able to recover their lost strength. 
The third and largest democratic force, the 
Social Democrats, declined markedly from their 
initial 37.9 per cent in 1919 to 29.8 per cent in 
1928, 24.5 per cent in 1930, and to 21.6 and 
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20.4 per cent in 1932. This decline was not 
catastrophic, and it mainly benefited the Com- 
munists as is proved by an analysis of many 
local results ; but it nevertheless reveals a serious 
weakness in the strongest democratic party. 
Dr. Bracher attributes it above all to the hesita- 
tions of the party leaders in modifying their 
traditional attitude of opposition, and adapting 
the party structure and its Marxist ideology to 
new situations. This eventually led to their 
complete passivity when faced with great poli- 
tical decisions, a long time before the Nazi 
victory. It led to the overthrow, in March 
1930, of the government in which they them- 
selves played the leading part, resulting in their 
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own abdication from power, and with them that 
of parliament. The party was pushed on to the 
defensive and did not make a single serious 
attempt to regain the initiative. It was unab] 
to attract the young or the victims of the slump 
or to develop any convincing line of propa- 
ganda, and became the prisoner of its own 
doctrines. It seriously underestimated the 
Nazi danger, and later declined any proposals 
for co-operation from anti-Nazi generals. Its 
outmoded conceptions, its traditional distrust 
of the Reichswehr, its fear of losing more votes 
to the Communists, were too strong. In com- 
mon with many others, the Social Democrats 
fondly believed that the Nazis, once forced to 
assume responsibility, would soon lose fol- 
lowers and show their own incompetence, that 
they would be unable to muster the two-thirds 
majority required for any alteration of the 
constitution. 

When von Papen in July 1932 illegally ousted 
the Social Democratic government of Prussia, 
the party leaders refused to meet force by force, 
maintaining that they had no right to be brave 
at the cost of the police. The trade unions, 
meanwhile, would not strike because the jobs 
held by their members might be taken over by 
unemployed youths who were followers of the 
Nazis. Yet, even if there had been only a 
symbolic resistance, it would have strengthened 
the fortitude of the Social Democrats. Nor is 
this an academic speculation, since the Nazis 
came into power at the last minute, at a time 
of growing cleavages within their own party 
and of an incipient improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation, as Dr. Bracher rightly points 
out. He adds that it took another twelve years 
to the day, until July 1944, till a break was made 
with the longing for legality at any price which 
had prevented any resistance against the Papen 
Putsch. 

Thus the three pillars supporting parlia- 
mentary democracy, the Liberals, the Social 
Democrats and the Catholics, showed quite 
different tendencies: one caved in, one was 
seriously weakened, and the third alone 
remained standing. Above all, the peasants 
went over to the Nazis, especially in the Pro- 
testant districts of northern, western and central 
Germany. In the towns, it was the middle and 
lower middle classes, the young, the indifferent 




















and the unemployed, who were most strongly 
attracted by Nazi propaganda. It was not so 
much the nationalist appeal, the outcry against 
Versailles and the later treaties, which drove so 
many into the Nazi camp: as late as December 
1929 the Nationalist-Nazi referendum against 
the Young Plan mustered fewer than six million 
votes, one million fewer than the same parties 
had polled in the general election of May 1928 
at the height of prosperity. Moreover, the 
failure of von Papen’s efforts in 1932 to achieve 
decisive alterations in the Versailles treaty in 
Germany’s favour did not result in an increase 
of the Nazi vote, which considerably declined 
between August and November. Although one 
of the most prominent German historians, 
Professor Gerhard Ritter, has recently stressed 
that it was the “ serious and humiliating failures 
of foreign policy,” “ all the disappointments of 
the League of Nations,” that drove the masses 
into the Nazi camp,” this is not borne out by 
the facts. It remains true, however, that an 
earlier and a more vital success in the field of 
foreign policy would have greatly strengthened 
the hand of Briining and other Chancellors of 
the time. Yet the major causes of the failure 
of the Weimar Republic must be sought in 
internal developments. 

The rapid decline of German Liberalism, 
which deprived the Social Democrats of their 
most natural coalition partner, was due, at least 
in part, to much earlier developments. The 
liberal movement had never embraced more 
than certain sections of the urban population; 
in the nineteenth century, its attempts to unify 
Germany were twice defeated, by the Prussian 
army and by Bismarck, and from this double 
defeat it never recovered; even the National 
Liberals were more national than liberal and 
strongly supported Bismarck’s policy. The 
Progressive Party remained weak after its defeat 
and split during the 1860’s; the rise of the 
Catholic and Social Democratic parties deprived 
it of its réle as the leading opposition party. 
Thus the importance of its successor, the 
Democratic Party, proved very short-lived: it 
polled 18.6 per cent of the vote in 1919, but 

as reduced to 8.3 per cent as early as the 
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Nicolson, London, 1955, pp. 407-9, 4II. 
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PAUL VON HINDENBURG, Field-Marshal, President of 
the Reich, 1925-34 


following year, to decline to 3.8 per cent in 
1928, and to I per cent in 1932. Even today 
the Free Democratic Party is by far the weakest 
of the three main parties of Western Germany, 
and is truly liberal only in the south-west and 
the Hanseatic towns where there survives a 
genuine liberal tradition. The German middle 
classes, at least in the Protestant districts, were 
won over by the success of Bismarck; and later 
they looked back with longing eyes to the days 
of the Hohenzollern Empire. They deeply 
resented the political and economic changes, 
which deprived them of their customary posi- 
tions, and held the new régime responsible for 
all the ills that had befallen them. The new 
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HEINRICH BRUNING, German Chancellor 1930-32, recetving RAMSAY MACDONALD at Tempelhof airport 


Republic with its despised flag, its lack of poli- 
tical symbols and ceremonies, its sober and 
colourless ways, was unable to gain their 
loyalty, to fashion any ties binding the citizen 
to the state. 

As to the Catholics, their attitude to the 
Republic had always been somewhat equivocal, 
especially in Bavaria; they were not middle 
class parties, but were strongly supported by 
Catholic peasants and workers, the Christian 
trade unions, and the many religious and social 
organizations of the Church, as well as by local 
particularism which was opposed to Berlin and 
‘its centralizing tendencies. This in part 





explains their extraordinary cohesion at a time 
of general disintegration, a cohesion shown 
anew in the success of the Christian Democrats 
in present-day Western Germany with its 
Catholic majority. The Social Democrats were 
in a similar position with regard to the member 
of the Free trade unions, and the worker 
sports and welfare organizations. This stro1 
framework to a large extent withstood th 
blows directed against it from left and right. 

Several factors are enumerated by Dr. 
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Bracher as structural weaknesses of the 


Republic, only some of which are well known. 
In his opinion, the power of parliament w: 

















: sufficiently strengthened, the old bureau- 
c: atic machinery remained largely intact, and 
the legislature was too weak. Parliament too 
scdom used its vital rights of supervision 
through committees of enquiry and left the 
ac ministration to the government departments 
ari the civil service: ministers came and went, 
but the bureaucracy remained. Even in the 
levislative sphere, parliament showed little 
initiative and did not offer sufficient resistance 
to the growing power of extra-parliamentary 
forces. It never satisfactorily fulfilled its two 
most important tasks: the framing and control 
of policy and the democratic solution of social 
and political conflicts through a working com- 
promise. Throughout, parliamentary work was 
hampered by the irreconcilable attitude of 
reactionary monarchist and nationalist groups, 
as well as by the disappointment and indiffer- 
ence of the Socialist masses, who believed that 
the radical principles of the revolution had been 
betrayed. The extremist parties of the right 
and of the left did not permit the functioning 
of a constructive, responsible opposition. Thus 
the basis of parliamentary government remained 
too small, and the decline of parliamentary 
power began long before the final crisis. The 
deepest cause of this was the non-political 
attitude of the Germans. They felt that they 
had no share in the state, yet at the same time 
they displayed a non-political veneration for 
power. These sentiments were both legacies 
from the Bismarck period. To this one might 
add that before 1918 the Germans had had no 
opportunity of assuming political responsibility. 

Parallel with the decline of parliamentary 
influence went an increase not only of the 
powers of the bureaucracy, but also of those of 
the President. This was due to the demand for 
a strong head of the state, able to intervene 
personally in the many internal and external 
crises of the post-war years, the strength of 
the monarchical tradition, the desire for an 
Evsatzkaiser, made legitimate by a plebiscite 
of the whole nation. This desire in 1925 mani- 
tested itself in the election of Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg, which gave renewed vigour 
to the forces of restoration and anti-Republi- 
caaism. Exactly as the French in 1873 elected 
\.arshal MacMahon President of the Republic 
t\ prepare the way for the restoration of the 


Bourbons, so the Germans turned towards the 
commander of the defeated army, an octo- 
genarian utterly unqualified for high political 
office, who looked at the state as if it were an 
army, who mistook political life for a battle- 
field, and political responsibility for military 
obedience. He was unable to overcome his 
deep-seated suspicion of the republican parties 
and looked at the political Right (as he told von 
Papen in 1932) as “ his own people,” the side 
to which he belonged. 

Another structural weakness of the Weimar 
Republic was that the army was not clearly 
subordinated to the state, and that its loyalty 
towards the constitution remained questionable 
from the outset. Throughout these fifteen years, 
it showed centrifugal and autonomous ten- 
dencies. Professor Ritter, in a violent attack 
on Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s Nemesis of Power, 
has recently asserted that under the Hohen- 
zollern Empire the army formed indeed a state 
within the state, but that this ceased to be the 
case under the Republic because the army was 
subordinate to a civilian minister of war, who 
was responsible to parliament, and to the 
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From “ Stresemann,” by Prince von Lowenstein, 1952 
GUSTAV STRESEMANN, Foreign Minister, 1923-29. 
His early death was a calamity for European peace 
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President as the commander-in-chief:’ as if 
such issues could be decided by provisions of 
the constitution and the legal chain of com- 
mand. The more topical is the wealth of 
evidence in Dr. Bracher’s study proving that 
the Reichswehr continued to be a state within 
the state. This was the achievement of General 
von Seeckt, who created for himself the position 


*“* Nemesis der Macht ?”, Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung, April 20th, 1955, p. 6. 
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of “ Chief of the Army Command ” (Chef «+r 
Heeresleitung) and limited the minister of wer 
to departmental functions: he alone with: 
any political ties was to represent the intere 
of the Reichswehr. The minister of war lost 
the military command and became a removabe 
official, dependent on the goodwill of tie 
military commander, so long as the latter main- 
tained good relations with the President. T 
officer corps recognized von Seeckt as 

** political leader,” as the “ king of the army ”’; 
he became a substitute for the “ royal shield ” 
they had lost in November 1918. The army 
preserved its neutral attitude towards t! 
Republic and its constitution, all efforts to 
forge closer ties between the army and the 
Republic being skilfully sabotaged. Instead, 
the army command supported the right-wing 
para-military Stahlhelm, which in 1928 pro- 
claimed its undying hatred of “the state 
structure of the moment, its form and its 
content,” and the protector of which was 
President von Hindenburg. Many army 
recruits were furnished by this organization, 
and many an officer believed that “ right-wing 
extremism was useful to gain the favour of the 
Chief of the Army Command, in spite of all 
explicit orders to the contrary which nobody 
took seriously,” as General Groener wrote in 
1931. This attitude von Seeckt himself strik- 
ingly demonstrated after his dismissal by 
appearing, together with many former princes 
and generals, at the Harzburg rally of the 
extreme right in 1931, and by supporting 
Hitler’s candidature for the post of President 
against von Hindenburg in 1932. 

In 1930 Generals von Schleicher and 
Groener used the influence of the army to 
secure the appointment of Briining as Chancel- 
lor, because they hoped that he, a former 
officer, would support the army’s interests. 
Two years later, however, the army leaders, 
and in particular von Schleicher, procured the 
dismissal of their own chief, Groener, as 
minister of war and minister of the interior, 
because he had not fulfilled their expectations 
and had taken strong measures against Hitler’s 
storm-troopers. This was followed by the d 
missal of Briining himself and his replacemen 
by von Papen, a move engineered by vi 
Schleicher with the aim of “taming” t 
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Nazis and giving them a share of political 
re:ponsibility. Yet a few months later these 
hopes proved illusory: the Nazis had not been 
“ -amed,” nor had von Schleicher been success- 
fu! in splitting them. He himself had to assume 
the Chancellorship, to be ousted by the same 
weapon which he had so successfully wielded 
against his predecessors—intrigues this time 
not emanating from the generals, but from 
bankers, industrialists and agrarians, from von 
Papen and the entourage of the ancient Presi- 
dent, especially his son. It has often been said 
that in this hour of emergency the army leaders 
contemplated armed resistance to keep the 
Nazis out; it has more recently been main- 
tained, by Mr. Wheeler-Bennett and Professor 
Craig, that they intended to use the army to 
bring the Nazis into power. In the light of the 
evidence collected by Dr. Bracher both alter- 
natives seem rather unlikely. Von Seeckt’s 
successor, General von Hammerstein, denied 
both emphatically in a memorandum of 
January 1935 (now published for the first time). 
The army leaders strongly objected to the use 
of the army for political purposes which would 
endanger its military preparedness; as late as 
January 27th von Hammerstein went to the 
President to inform him of the army leaders’ 
objections against a Hitler cabinet. On January 
28th von Schleicher counselled von Hinden- 
burg against a reappointment of von Papen 
and advised a co-operation with the Nazis on 
the basis of a parliamentary majority. It is true 
that he counted on his being retained as minister 
of war, but he was outplayed by the appoint- 
rent of von Blomberg, a Nazi sympathizer. 
Even then, von Schleicher does not seem to 
have thought of armed resistance, least of all to 
secure a Hitler government and thus his own 
dismissal. 
Thus Hitler was put into the saddle not by 
a popular movement—which was already 
declining—but by “ a very small circle of busy- 
bodies,” by “utterly irresponsible, extra- 
onstitutional exponents of political and econo- 
uc tendencies and illusions.” Hitler was 
jually helped by the false tactics and the 
ick of realism of the democratic forces, the 
weakness of liberal and democratic traditions, 
the structural faults of the Republic, and the 
radicalizing of politics that followed upon the 
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slump. His assumption of power was not an 
historical necessity, but the result of a large 
number of individual factors and actions, only 
the combination of which proved fatal to the 
ailing patient. 

To what extent has the Germany of the 
present day learnt the lessons of the history of 
the Weimar Republic ? Today the President 
is not an anti-democratic Field-Marshal, but a 
politician of proved liberal convictions; his 
powers have been severely curtailed; he is no 
longer elected by a plebiscite. The Republican 
flag and symbols are generally respected. The 
Federal Parliament is making great efforts to 
assert its influence over the executive, the 
bureaucracy, the new army and its personnel. 
The opposition is no longer anti-democratic, 
using Parliament merely as a means of destroy- 
ing it. Although not sufficiently consulted by 
the government, it is taking an active part in 
the shaping of legislation, in the work of the 
parliamentary committees, in the supervision 
of the bureaucracy and of the nascent army. 
This army did not exist before there was a 
Parliament and a constitution, but has been 
created and shaped by decisions of Parliament, 
in contrast to the Weimar precedent. On the 
other hand, in Western Germany the forces of 
restoration and reaction are still strong; there 
is a ruling party with marked conservative ten- 
dencies; many observers are reminded not so 
much of the days of the Weimar Republic but 
of those of the Second Empire; indeed, in 
some ways Western Germany is trying to put 
the clock back to the nineteenth century. There 
is again the power wielded by strong pressure 
groups and complete Jaissez-faire in economic 
matters; there are deep social cleavages, and a 
general political apathy. The problem still is 
how to interest the ordinary citizen in the life of 
Parliament. All these are mere symptoms, not 
imminent danger signs. Today there is no 
fundamental crisis of authority, no power 
vacuum, as under the Weimar Republic. There 
are no strong extremist parties, determined to 
undermine the state and the constitution, no 
army attempting to arbitrate between the state 
and its enemies, claiming to be “ above party,” 
making and unmaking cabinets. If the lessons 
of the past are truly learned, such a state of 
affairs need never return. 









Castlereagh 


The great Foreign Secretary, 1812- 
1822, Robert Stewart, Lord Castle- 
reagh, considered unpopularity 


“* convenient and gentleman-like ” 


By R. J. WHITE 


** Sleek, smooth, grim,”’ accord- 
ing to some, but in other eyes 
** dignified and noble” 





HEN LORD CASTLEREAGH TOOK his own 
WV life in August 1822, Cobbett pre- 
dicted that the ancient custom of 
burying suicides at the cross-roads, with a stake 
through the heart to prevent the Devil carrying 
them off, would go out of fashion. In fact, the 
dead statesman was buried in Westminste 
Abbey, close by Mr. Pitt. “ The people, wh 
crowded the streets thro’ which the processio 
passed, behaved with the utmost decency, 
wrote Mrs. Arbuthnot, the Tory friend of tl 
Duke of Wellington, “‘ except just at the dox 


of the Abbey where a few shouted; they wet 


From the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
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p.° down by the rest of the mob, who cried 
‘name.’ Cobbett,” she added, “has been 
ja ouring all the week to excite the people to a 
ric at the funeral...” Harriet Martineau, the 
P) iosophic-Radical lady with an ear-trumpet, 
th ught the behaviour of the mob was “ natural 
enough, though neither decent nor humane.” 
There was, she considered, “‘ abundant reason 
for the rejoicing which spread through the 
world on the death of Lord Londonderry,” for 
“hen a man’s acts have proved him an enemy 
to his race, his race will not desire that he should 
live to continue these acts. . . . This man was 
the screw by which England had riveted the 
chains of nations.” Mrs. Arbuthnot, however, 
continued to mourn “ the untimely end of this 
great and amiable man,” who had managed the 
foreign affairs of the country “‘ with a judgment 
and ability that will hand down his name with 
honour to posterity, when'those of his pitiful 
revilers will be buried in oblivion.” 

The contemporary division of opinion upon 
the character and career of Castlereagh was not 
simply a party division. Castlereagh had his 
enemies among the Whigs and Tories, as 
well as among the Radicals. George Canning, 
his rival in the Tory party, met him in a pistol- 
duel on Putney Heath in 1809. The Tory 
country gentleman of the House of Commons 


generally hated him for his arrogant indifference © 


to high taxes and for his refusal to withdraw 
his country from the councils of the despotic 
powers of the continent after the defeat of 
Napoleon. Indeed, he was never popular in 
the House. He told Mrs. Arbuthnot, a few 
days before he took his life, that he was “‘ exces- 
sively disgusted with the way the country 
gentlemen had treated him this year by their 
votes,” and wished that he could retire from 
ofice. Good Whig squires like Sir Robert 
Heron were horrified to think that “ under our 
presiding influence,’—which meant Castle- 
reagh’s—“‘ the Monarchs are leagued against 
any exertion of popular energy,” though they 
cid not go so far as radical journals like The 
Black Dwarf in charging his Lordship with 
“ intriguing away his country’s interests and 
bartering the prosperity of its inhabitants 
blue ribands, stars, and _ personal 
vantages...” 

Where there is smoke there is fire, and a 
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horrific reputation can never be entirely 
explained away. Castlereagh was the victim of 
contemporary ignorance about the true nature 
of his policy as Foreign Secretary. The un- 
deserved reputation of “‘ Bloody Castlereagh,” 
which he gained for his part in Irish affairs at 
the time of the Union of 1800, pursued him to 
England thereafter. Again, he was extremely 
unfortunate in the chance association of his 
name with certain repressive measures at 
Westminster—measures of which he approved 
but of which he was certainly not the author. 
But he was also the victim of serious defects of 
his own character and address. Even his good 
looks seem to have gone against him. At his 
death in the fifty-fourth year of his age, wrote 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, “ he retained all the personal 
beauty which had distinguished him in early 
youth. He was above six feet high and had a 
remarkably fine commanding figure, very fine 
dark eyes, rather a high nose, and a mouth 
whose smile was sweeter than it is possible to 
describe.” The aspect which impressed a 
woman as one of benevolence, amiability, 
“‘ dignity and nobleness such as I have never 
seen in any other person,” together with the 
perfect manners of “a high-born polished 
gentleman,” struck less sympathetic observers 
as too cold and smooth and superior to be 
altogether human. Indeed, such adjectives as 
“sleek,” ‘‘smooth,” and “grim” easily 
occurred to those who suspected and disliked 
him. Moreover, he was vain of his fine person, 
and even made use of it to excuse the infrequent 
applause of the multitude. When he was 
cheered at his resplendent appearance at the 
Coronation of George IV, he preferred to 
attribute it not to his political character and 
achievements but, as he said, to “‘ my personal 
beauty.” Lord Mansfield once gave his 
approval to the opinion that “‘ a popular judge 
is an odious and pernicious character.” Lord 
Castlereagh appears to have thought much the 
same of a popular statesman. The Irish threw 
paving-stones at his coach when he entered 
Dublin with the Lord Lieutenant in 1795. 
When he went back in 1821, they cheered him. 
“TI am grown as popular in 1821 as unpopular 
formerly, and with as little merit,” he wrote; 
“and of the two, unpopularity is the more 
convenient and gentleman-like.” 
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WESTMINSTER PUGILISM, APRIL I0, 1815 


CASTLEREAGH delivers a knock-out blow. Napoleon 
had returned from Elba and Europe was again on 
the verge of war. Speaking for the Whig Opposition 
SAMUEL WHITBREAD, chief opponent of the resump- 


This impassive, even contemptuous, manner 
was not improved by his speech. Not only was 
Castlereagh unconcerned to put up a popular 
and persuasive case for his policies; he was in- 
capable of doing so. Even in familiar discussion, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot found him “ slow at finding 
words,” and he had “an involved way of 
explaining a subject.” Yet, when he had been 
dull and flat in expounding his position to the 
House of Commons, he was capable of the 
most crushing rejoinder to the attacks which 
invariably followed. He confessed that he 
“required the goading and violence of the 
House of Commons to rouse him.” He was, 
indeed, the embodiment of aristocratic states- 
manship par excellence, and the tragedy of his 
career was that he lived in an age when aristo- 
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tion of war with France, assailed CASTLEREAGH’S 
policies. In the debate that ensued he was con- 
clusively worsted. Three months later the Battle 
of Waterloo was fought. 


cratic detachment and hauteur were fast becom- 
ing liabilities. It was all very well in the age of 
Bolingbroke and the Peace of Utrecht for a 
Foreign Secretary to go on his own wise and 
experienced way in conducting the policy of 
his country, with little or no explanation or 
justification of what he was doing for the 
benefit of the people at large. By 1814-15, a 
Minister had to concern himself with a clamor- 
ous House of Commons and a popular press if 
he wished to avoid embarrassment and un- 
popularity. Castlereagh cared little or nothing 
for what he called “ ignorant impatience ” on 
the part of the governed, whether in matters 
of taxation or foreign commitments. When 2s 
a young man in 1791 he listened to the debates 
of the National Assembly in Paris, he deplored 
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their “tumultuous pedantry.” Yet he was 
ready to “ applaud the feeling which led the 
way to this unparalleled change,” and con- 
demned the futility of the émigrés for refusing 
to recognize that “‘ matters never could be re- 
instated as they formerly were.” He recognized 
well enough that the ancien régime was over in 
Europe. But he never took the trouble to adjust 
himself to the fact that it was well nigh over in 
England, too. 

Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, came 
to his political majority as an ardent Whig in 
the bracing air of northern Ireland, and his 
Irish background and experience account for a 
great deal in his subsequent development, not 
to mention his deplorable reputation. The fact 
was that he began as a Whig patriot and ended 
as a Tory disciple of Pitt. At the Royal 
Grammar School at Armagh, he signed himself 
“a true American,” and although he went to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, with all the 
privileges of a Gentleman Commoner, he was 
still a “‘ Friend of the People ” when he entered 
the Irish Parliament as member for County 
Down in 1790 at the age of twenty. “‘ I Jove the 
cause of the people,” he told his constituents, 
and drank toasts to “ Our Sovereign Lord the 
People” as a member of the Northern Whig 
Club in Belfast—which was perhaps the reason 
why George III once told Lady Fitzwilliam 
that Lord Castlereagh “ had formerly drunk 
to the rope that should hang the last King.” 
In all this, he was very like his great master, 
Pitt, and, like Pitt, he was soon to be called an 
apostate from the people’s cause. “ He is 
Pittized with a vengeance,” some one said of 
him when he accepted Pitt’s offer of the 
Treasury Borough of Tregony in 1794. The 
fact is that Robert Stewart shared Pitt’s vision 
of a United Kingdom, and his horror of a pros- 
pective Irish Republic as a back door for the 
French into England. His Irish experiences in 
the years 1798-1800, when, as Chief Secretary, 
he went in daily peril of his life, helping to 
forestall revolution and to carry the Union, 
left him with few illusions about either “ the 
sovereign people ” or the honour of politicians. 
In Ireland, he learnt all that was to be known 
about preventive measures, espionage and the 

e of soldiers as policemen. It was a grim and 

rdid apprenticeship. “ Scars, if not too deep 
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and destructive of shape,” he wrote to his wife 
in these dangerous days, “ are a soldier’s most 
becoming adornment.” Castlereagh’s scars 
went deeper than the flesh. They marked his 
soul for life. 

England was not Ireland; but it was not easy 
for a man who had ruled the Irish to make the 
necessary adjustment of temper and tempera- 
ment to the new scene of his activities. Cobbett 
always chose to believe that the flogging of 
mutinous English soldiers by Hessians, which 
took place while Castlereagh was at the War 
Office, was a typical legacy brought over to 
England by the “ cold-blooded, smooth-faced, 
placid miscreant ” who had dabbled his “ sleek 
young hands in Erin’s gore.”” The man seems 
to have had a knack of appearing at the fore- 
front of the stage at moments unpropitious for 
his popularity. It was as if circumstances con- 
spired to strike a note of calamity and alarm at 
almost every important moment of his career. 
On the very day of his return for Tregony in 
1794, Thomas Hardy, Horne Tooke and others 
were arrested on a charge of High Treason, and 
a Secret Committee was set up to examine the 
papers of the London Corresponding Society: 
a Committee that reported the existence of a 
traitorous conspiracy to set up an English 
Republic. When, at the opening of Parliament 
in October 1795, the royal coach was mobbed 
and one of its windows smashed (supposedly 
by a bullet), it was Castlereagh, making his 
début in the House of Commons, who seconded 
the Address in the debate which preceded the 
“Alarm” legislation and resulted in the 
Seditious Meetings Act, the Treasonable 
Practices Act, etc. Again, it fell to Castlereagh, 
as Leader of the House of Commons (the Prime 
Minister, Lord Liverpool, being in the House 
of Lords), to present the House with the 
notorious “papers in a Green Bag” which 
were examined by Secret Committees as a 
prelude to the “ Alarm ” measures of 1817. 

The same onerous and unpleasant duty fell 
to his lot when the Six Acts were passed in 
1819. Indeed, so consistently was Lord Castle- 
reagh associated with the repressive measures 
of the Liverpool Administration in the post-war 
years that the Government was more often 
than not referred to as “ The Castlereagh 
Administration ””—most notably perhaps by 
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KILLING NO MURDER 


Some of CASTLEREAGH’Ss bitterest enemies were his 
own colleagues. In September 1809, he fought a 
duel on Putney Heath with GEORGE CANNING. 
He was then Secretary for War, and CANNING for 


Shelley in his ghastly “ Lines written during 
the Castlereagh Administration ” in 1819. It is 
particularly noticeable that, when Shelley wrote 
“The Mask of Anarchy” in the same year, 
he made no reference to Lord Liverpool, but 
opened the horrid procession with the unfor- 
tunate Leader of the House of Commons: 

I met Murder on the way— 

He had a mask like Castlereagh... 
The fact is that Lord Liverpool depended 
mightily upon his Foreign Secretary for his 
strength in the House of Commons, and was 
constantly begging him to spare time from his 
attendance at the Vienna Congress, and other 
continental meetings, in order to exercise his 
gifts for leadership in the House. There is 
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Foreign Affairs. The cause of their dispute was 
the bungling of the British expedition to Walcheren 
in Holland. CANNING was wounded, and both 
contestants resigned from the Government. 


really little wonder that Castlereagh, by far the 
most eminent and able man in the Government, 
should have been mistaken for the head of the 
Administration, or that his name should have 
been so prominently associated with domestic 
measures, in which he took but a perfunctory 
interest, but which brought him great personal 
odium. 

Castlereagh held the office of Foreign 
Secretary from 1812 to 1822; and the classic 
assessment of his achievement during those 
years was made by Sir Charles Webster a 
quarter of a century ago. From Sir Charles’s 
scrutiny, he emerges as the great formative 
figure of British foreign policy. Successful 1 
many respects he was not, and there can | 








lic le doubt that his tragic death was the out- 
come of his sense of failure. But in the larger 
perspective of more than a century, he takes 
or the stature of creative genius. It is not too 
much to say that his State Paper of 5 May, 
180, remains to this day the foundation of 
British foreign policy. 

lhe first three years, 1812-15, when he built 
the victorious coalition that overthrew Napoleon 
and established the “ Congress System ” that 
was to preside over the affairs of Europe during 
the first troubled years of the peace, were his 
greatest. He showed in those years that he had 
learnt the bitter lessons of the long agony 
suffered by his master, William Pitt. As 
Secretary for War and the Colonies under 
Portland, he seemed at times to have inherited 
Pitt’s errors without his inspiration. The 
“ betrayal ” of Portugal after Vimeiro in 1808, 
and the fiasco of the Walcheren expedition in 
1809, were blunders—some called them crimes 
—that sprang from an insufficient grasp of the 
first principle of modern warfare: concentration 
of sufficient and relentless pressure at the 
enemy’s weakest point of defence. Thereafter, 
however, Castlereagh’s unswerving support for 
Wellington in the Peninsula brought victory to 
British arms in the field. His forging of the 
final coalition that culminated in the Battle of 
Leipzig and the abdication of Napoleon led 
straight into his grand conception of a standing 
alliance of the victorious powers to preserve the 
peace of Europe against any future resurgence 
of French militarism. 

By Article 32 of the first Peace of Paris of 
May 1814, the allied powers undertook to meet 
in a General Congress to regulate the terms of 
the peace settlement. In the following year, 
when they made the second Peace of Paris after 
Waterloo, the Quadruple Alliance undertook 
to defend the peace settlement for twenty years 
and to take concerted measures against any 
attempt to restore the Napoleonic dynasty to 
France. It was Castlereagh who secured the 
clause providing for periodical reunions of the 
sovereigns and ministers to discuss European 
events. Thus he committed Great Britain to 
something more than the enforcement of the 
terms of a peace treaty, and something less than 

‘union for the government of the world.” 

> committed his country to a definite and 
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peaceable method of dealing with future crises 
in European affairs: to what became known as 
“‘ Diplomacy by Conference.” 

The organization of peace proved, as so 
often, a more harassing task than the organiza- 
tion of victory. Castlereagh was to be faced 
during the last seven years of his life with the 
problem of keeping England in the councils of 
Europe when the more evident threats to her 
national survival had been removed. And this 
was the source of the mental strain that des- 
troyed his sanity and finally killed him. For 
opinion in England clamoured for withdrawal 
from alliance, or even concert, with the con- 
tinental despotisms in whose company we had 
won the war and with whose co-operation we 
must conclude and maintain the peace. Castle- 
reagh was faced with the problem of persuading 
the English people that their future peace and 
welfare depended upon England’s remaining a 
European power. He had to do this in a Europe 
of recently restored, or re-assured, monarchies 
intent upon making the world safe for autocracy. 
The mood of the monarchs was the mood of 
“Never Again.” Kings and Emperors were 
going to do their utmost to prevent liberalism 
and constitutionalism from rocking their 
thrones with the slightest tremor of the earth- 
quake whose waves had spread outwards from 
France during the last twenty-five years. A 
“Trade Union of Kings” should take out 
insurance in the form of bayonets against the 
fraternity of peoples. Worst of all, the Tsar 
Alexander was concerned to sanctify this 
monarchical combine with the name of religion. 
His Holy Alliance of Kings was underwritten 
by every monarch in Europe except George III 
who, fortunately, was too mad to take part. 

All this, properly enough, horrified the 
English, whose constitution was, after all, based 
on a revolution, and whose sympathies were 
almost universally on the side of liberal institu- 
tions and the self-determination of peoples. It 
was Castlereagh’s unenviable task to persuade 
his countrymen that he could work with despots 
at the council-tables of Europe for peace and 
equilibrium, without subscribing to the doctrine 
and practice of “ Intervention-all-round ” 
implied by the terms of the Holy Alliance. 
Privately, he described the Holy Alliance as 
“a piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.” 
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THE CONSPIRATORS 


The Government was much criticized for its use of 
spies in political and industrial problems. At the 

_ table on the right, CASTLEREAGH and CANNING 
confer with two ruffians, CASTLE and OLIVER, both 
agents provocateurs. 


Publicly, of course, he spoke of its author and 
his brother rulers with perfect diplomatic 
courtesy. Thus was evolved the legend of 
Castlereagh as “‘ the screw by which England 
had riveted the chains of nations.” 

He failed to persuade his countrymen; and 
his failure was the consequence of his contempt 
for popular prejudice, his arrogant impatience 
with popular ignorance and misunderstanding, 
his temperamental incapacity for explanation. 
There probably never was a statesman whose 
ideas were so right and whose attitude to public 
opinion was so wrong. Such disparity between 
the grasp of ends and the understanding of 
means amounts to a failure in statesmanship. 
When he died by his own hand in the depression 
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On the left, LORD SIDMOUTH, Home Secretary, 
listens to THOMAS REYNOLDS, a_ renegade 
member of the United Irishmen. JOHN BULL at 
the window is appalled. Cartoon by Cruikshank, 
Fuly 1817. 


of despair, he visited upon himself the ghastly 
penalty of his failure. 

Yet this cannot be allowed to diminish the 
lustre of his high purposes or the brilliance 
with which he enunciated them to the whole 
world—outside the House of Commons. A few 
chosen passages from his State Paper of May 
5th, 1820, might well be framed and hung up 
in every British Embassy in the world in the 
year 1956; for they embody that just poise 
between concern for the public peace and 
adherence to the right of nations to choose for 
themselves how they will be governed, which 
must ever preside over the policies of a people 
who love liberty no less than law, and who 
cherish self-determination no less than inter- 











national concord. Castlereagh knew perfectly 
well what were the obligations of Great Britain 
and her late allies under the instrument they 
had signed. He showed that he knew equally 
well what were the dangers of despotic attempts 
to extend and pervert them. 


In this Alliance as in all other human Arrange- 
ments, nothing is more likely to impair or even to 
destroy its real utility, than any attempt to push 
its duties and obligations beyond the Sphere 
vhich its original Conception and understood 
Principles will warrant:—It was a union for the 
Reconquest and liberation of a great proportion 
of the Continent of Europe from the Military 
Dominion of France, and having subdued the 
Conqueror it took the State of Possession as 
established by the Peace under the Protection of 
the Alliance ;—It never was, however, intended as 
a Union for the Government of the World, or 
for the Superintendence of the Internal Affairs 
of other States. 


No country having a representative system of 
government, he added, could possibly act upon 
a principle of internal interference in the affairs 
of other states. England must always act in 
such matters upon “ those Maxims which a 
System of Government strongly popular and 
national in its character has irresistibly imposed 


upon us.” He concluded: 


We shall be found in our place when actual 
danger menaces the System of Europe, but this 
Country cannot, and will not, act upon abstract 
and speculative Principles of Precaution:—The 
Alliance which exists had no such purpose in 
view in its original formation:—It was never so 
explained to Parliament; if it had, most assuredly 


the sanction of Parliament would never have been 
given to it... 


Obviously, this balance between inter- 
national co-operation and _ national  self- 
determination is no less precarious today than 
it was in Castlereagh’s time. He at least had 
behind him a pretty widely accepted under- 


standing of what constitutes a nation; and 
there was little danger at that time of diminutive, 
economically dependent, and politically in- 
experienced groups crossing themselves with 
“* Self-determination”’ as a kind of charm. 
What drove Castlereagh mad was not a problem 
the size of Malta or Cyprus, but a police-state 
the size of Russia. The Tsar and his brother 
despots were not accustomed to “ self-deter- 
mination ” at home. They were accustomed to 
preventive police action and (more or less) 
paternal anticipation of popular movements. 
When Alexander inspected the English prison 
system in 1814, he was horrified to discover 
that the English government allowed people to 
commit crimes and then punished them. How 
much better, he declared, these things were 
arranged in Holy Russia, where people were 
suitably watched and headed-off from such 
horrid consequences by the spies and police- 
agents of the Tsar. Foreign policy, someone 
has said, is only domestic policy with its hat on. 

Lord Castlereagh’s name also was associated 
with spies and secret-agents, although he 
appears to have regarded political rat-catching 
as a poor occupation for a gentleman. When 
Samuel Bamford, the Lancashire weaver, was 
examined by the Lords of the Privy Council 
in 1817, “ Bloody Castlereagh ” turned out to 
be “a good-looking person in a plum-coloured 
coat, with a gold ring on the small finger of his 
left hand, on which he sometimes leaned his 
head as he eyed me over...” No doubt his 
Lordship was very bored. Yet even “ Bloody 
Castlereagh ” had his moments of relaxation. 
He was capable of leaving important documents 
on a harpsichord during the Irish crisis of 1797. 
And one of Metternich’s spies at the Congress 
of Vienna once peeped through a key-hole to 
see him practising a minuet with a chair. 

























































By E. R. CHAMBERLIN 





The Englis e 


HE ITALIAN SCENE IN THE latter part of the 

fourteenth century presents a bloody, con- 

fused and wearying spectacle—a spectacle 
which even the temperate Villani records with 
disgust and impatience. To him, the long- 
drawn-out struggle between his own city and 
Pisa is composed merely of the “ petty skir- 
mishes and bugbear triflings of a tiresome war,” 
for there is no consistent policy here in Tuscany 
or anywhere in the country. The old labels of 
Guelf and Ghibelline are meaningless, for the 
Pope, amongst other things, is a Frenchman 
and the Emperor a ghost. Guelfic Florence, 
placed under that Pope’s interdict, defies it; 
Ghibelline Milan becomes his saviour—for a 
short time and at a price. The Communes have 
long since decayed and the Despots not yet 
established; the coming great autocracies of 
Milan and Florence are still busily establishing 
themselves, cautiously gulping a small town here 
and there but reluctant to put out any show of 
force lest the smaller cities, in alarm, 
should band against them. Venice alone 
is truly aloof, being fully occupied with 
her maritime affairs, interfering on te 
peninsula only when her borders there 
are threatened by the struggling press. 
Perugia, the Pope’s city, does what s¢ 
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lisflercenary Companies in Italy 





“The Italianized Englishman is a devil incarnate,” 


said Italians of the Renaissance, remembering the blood- 


thirsty exploits of English mercenary soldiers 


can to guard his rights and preserve an impos- 
sible neutrality; Siena’s impotent hatred of 
Florence will deliver her into the hands of 
Milan by the end of the century but, at this 
date, she is still free and strong enough to 
indulge in a series of snarling squabbles with 
the growing Republic. The catalogue could be 
prolonged until every city is enumerated, for 
throughout the land there is only a blind 
struggle for supremacy over an immediate 
neighbour, a struggle towards that era when a 
handful of victorious cities will blaze into a new 
birth. There is no consistent policy but there 
is a consistent need—men. The increasing dis- 
trust between social groups and the growing 
scale of operations killed the old ideal of the 
citizen militia. It was becoming economically 
impossible for a man to follow his own trade and 
yet render adequate service in arms to his state as 
it expanded its frontiers or was obliged to 
protect them from the expansion of others. 
This condition of a permanent state of hostility 
between a great number of small states in a 
limited area coupled with a lack of fighting men, 
therefore, inevitably brought about the pheno- 
mena “‘ which proved a scourge to Italy greater 
even than the plague itself.” 

“he Mercenary Companies operating in 
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Italy during the short period 1350-1400 owe 
their uniqueness to the fact that they were 
predominantly foreign. Outside those dates the 
trade was largely in the hands of native Italians 
and, under that condition, presents an entirely 
different aspect, for the Italian mercenary had, 
or hoped to have, a stake in the land. A state 
hiring any mercenary band had to take its 
fundamental infidelity into account, but with 
the native mercenary, to this natural hazard was 
added the far more dangerous defect of political 
ambition. It was for this reason that the great 
foreign Condottieri as Bongarden, Sterz, Lando 
and Hawkwood were so much sought after. 
Their bands were not necessarily more efficient 
than the Companies of the Ubaldini or Mala- 
testi; they were certainly no more faithful, but 
their employers at least need have no fear of 
introducing a gang of conspirators into their 
city under the guise of a hired army. In order 
to make quite sure of this Florence invariably 
inserted a clause into her contract stipulating 
that no citizen—and particularly no exiled 
citizen—should be a member of the contracting 
Company. 

Foreign mercenaries were no new thing in 
Italy, but the reason for their appearance insuch 
numbers as to alter the military situation for 





SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD, commander of the White Company: Fresco in the Duomo, 
Florence, by Paolo Uccello 


half a century sprang directly from the full- 
scale war conducted by Edward III in France. 
Villani, indeed, explicitly charges him with 
encouraging the troops of bandits which were 
ravaging the country during the so-called truces, 
but it is certain that these men needed neither 
explicit nor implicit encouragement. War was 


the only trade known to some thousands of young 
Englishmen and the other national elements, 
attracted to Edward’s army by the prospect of 
the plunder which was an accepted element of 
pay, saw no reason to discontinue their habits 
when peace turned them from a “ legal ” army 


into bandits. Forming themselves into loose 
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companies numbering, according to Froissart, 
sone 60,000 strong they first ravaged Burgundy 
an. afterwards, in December 1360, swept down 
the Rhone to Avignon in order to “ visit the 
Pope and have some of his money” as an 
ear ier band had done with great success. 
Authority, stung into action by their open 
insolence, attacked them with a full-scale army 
at Brignais not far from Lyons, but even to this 
action the French brought all the pathetic 


gallantry and sheer military incompetence ~ 


which seem to distinguish all their enterprises 
at this date. The Companions adopted an 
ancient strategy—that of concealing the greater 
part of their number on a hill-top and allowing 
the enemy to see only a badly armed minority 
straggling up the hill-side. The French chivalry 
gamely charged up the hill, routed the decoy 
and were promptly overwhelmed by the sur- 
prise attack launched by the main body of 
bandits. 

But “ bandits ” is no longer quite the word 
to use for them. Already the loose bands were 
coalescing into military formations with elective 
councils and captains, for amongst their number 
were veteran knights and officers of the English 
army, men of no little skill who exercised a 
control, if only for purely military purposes, 
over their companions, and with the decisive 
victory of Brignais behind them it would have 
gone ill for France if they had elected to remain 
in the country. But in the early summer of 1362 
they split up; a group of them marching into 
the Rhineland, where they ravaged to such good 
effect that it took the united efforts of eleven 
cities leagued under Rudolph of Hapsburg to 
rid the land of “‘ these villains commonly called 
English ”—another moving south into Spain, 
hired by the Black Prince to depose Pedro the 
Cruel, and the third and largest band—that 
which was to become known as the dreaded 
and efficient White Company—entering Italy 
on the invitation of the Marquis of Monferrat. 
Monferrat was engaged in one of his indecisive 
wars with the Visconti and the acquisition of 
some 6,000 horse, paid for by the Pope, must 
have been a godsend to him. The transaction 
cosi Innocent VI 60,000 gold francs in addition 
to the plenary indulgence which the Com- 
panions demanded before leaving his territory, 
be: there was no alternative. After Brignais 
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there was no one else in France willing to tangle 
with the “ English.” 

It is a sincere if unwitting token to the 
quality of the English mercenary that, though 
members of that nationality were by no means 
predominant in the trade, the term “ English ” 
was generally used to denominate any foreign 
mercenary. “‘ These English,” Villani says, 
“* were all lusty young men, most of them born 
and brought up in the long wars between France 
and England; warm, eager and practised in 
rapine and slaughter . . . with very little care for 
their personal safety but in matters of dis- 
cipline very obedient to their commanders. In 
their camps and cantonments, however, they 
lay scattered about with so little caution that a 
bold resolute body of men might give them a 
shameful defeat in that state. . In truth, 
their military success was more owing to the 
cowardice of our men than to their valour and 
military virtue.” Their ability to fight in the 
traditional close season of winter was another 
and, to English eyes, more curious reason for 
their supremacy. It amazed Villani; “ it was 
a thing unusual even among the Romans,” and 
casting round he could find only Hannibal to 
compare with them. Villani is perhaps over- 
hasty in his condemnation of his fellow country- 
men, for in that place and age it was difficult 
to be both a coward and an Italian and yet 
continue the practice of living. The exact 
reverse probably accounts for the supremacy of 
the foreigners; they fought neither for honour 
nor for their lives but for pay, and therefore 
their prime military formation was, significantly, 
a defensive one designed at once to lessen the 
casualties and prolong a war but also demanding 
excellent discipline. The Company, whether 
attacking or on the defensive, was grouped in 
a compact circle bristling with the major 
weapon, the lance. Each lance was held by two 
men and the whole body of men advanced 
slowly to the attack, shouting ferociously as 
they came but never breaking formation. Such 
an attack, though lacking the glamour and 
advantage of a swift charge, was usually able to 
bore through an enemy by sheer weight of 
numbers and solidity and if the enemy proved 
too strong and refused to give way then the 
Company was admirably placed to take up a 
defensive position. 








The White Company, at first under 
command of Albert Sterz, a German, and |! 
under the Englishman John Hawkwood, did 
remain long in the service of Monferrat fo: 
was a nonentity and there was far richer b 
to be found elsewhere. In that short time, h 
ever, the Company established itself as 
most able and ferocious military machine 
strike Italy; the service thay rendered M 
ferrat was almost incidental to their own priv : 
depredations, but it was sufficient to sl 
Visconti and force him to devise some me.ins 
for divorcing his hitherto feeble enemy fi 
his newly acquired army. He achieved a t 
fold success. Down in Tuscany, Pisa had 
again flown to arms against the steadily exp 
ding Florentine Republic and Visconti, hu 
riedly making peace with the Company 
negotiated its transfer to Pisa with a bait of 
40,000 florins. This action at once cleansed 
Milanese territory of a dangerous infestation 
and inflicted it upon Milan’s most powerful 
rival—Florence; Visconti should have had 
reason to congratulate himself, but here, spec- 
tacularly, was demonstrated the »fundamental 
unwisdom of relying upon a _ mercenary 
company. Throughout the winter of 1364 Pisa, 
at great cost to herself, supported the voracious 
Company in the hope that, with the coming of 
spring, she could recoup her losses both of 
finance and honour by a crushing victory over 
her enemy. For a short time the campaign 
went well until Florence, finding herself unable 
to overcome the marauders by force, succeeded 
in doing so by gold. Hawkwood and his personal 
troop of 600 horse alone remained faithful; 
the German Captains Sterz and Bongarden, 
together with the great mass of English and 
German troops, deserted the field outright 1 
June 1364, directly contributing to Pi 
ultimate defeat, and went their separate way 
In that manner the great White Company 
split “ And if it had not done so,” the anony 
mous Pisan chronicler recorded, “ they wo 
have been master of all Italy so fierce and prot 
were they.” 

The untrustworthiness of the companies 
be traced to their democratic nature, for thous 
each company had a supreme commander 
together with the council which advised h 
was elected by the company at large and co 


“I pray you sweetly that you who so delight in 
should ...go and oppose the Turks...” 
CATHERINE OF SIENA (1347-1380), by A. Vanni in 
Church of San Domenico, Siena 
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A soldier of fourteenth-century Siena, GUIDORICCIO DA FOGLIANO: detail of a fresco 
in the Palazzo Pubblice, Siena, by Simone Martini, 1328 


undertake no large-scale enterprise without a 
general approval. An unpopular undertaking 
either ended in the deposal of the commanders 
or the melting away of the company to reform 
elsewhere under another name and leader. The 
very names which distinguished them bear 
witness to that essentially democratic com- 
position as opposed to the near feudal nature of 
the native mercenaries which ultimately super- 
seded them. In this latter case the Captain and 
his original band of friends and retainers was 
the nucleus round which the company grew and 
from whom it took its name; the foreign com- 
panies bore chance names because they came 
together by chance; each man had an equal 
voi. because, denied that vote, there was 
no’ ving easier for him than to join up with the 
flo 1 of free-lance foreigners in the country 
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and, with them, create another company. Some 
few of the Condottieri established themselves 
so securely that, for convenience sake, their 
companies were referred to in various regulations 
under their own names but, for the most part, 
the Condottieri changed alliances and com- 
p2nions so often that it was far simpler to refer 
to a man’s company by the nickname it 
always bore. The “‘ White Company ”’ itself 
received its name from its high standard of 
“‘ spit and polish ” (“ Their breast plates and 
arms shone white in the sun”’); a cap raised 
upon a spear was the first rallying point of 
another group and thereafter it went under the 
simple designation of the “Company of the 
Cap”; many of the names lasted but a few 
weeks, but others, as the English White Com- 
pany, the German companies of The Star and 








Peace in the Sienese countryside: detail from a fresco, illustrating “‘ Good Government,” in the Palazzo 
Pubblico, Siena, by A. Lorenzetti. The figure at the top left-hand corner represents “‘ Security’ 
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Tae Rose, and the Italian of St. George, 
retained their names and identities as clear-cut 
as any modern regiment. 

Every city was obliged to hire mercenaries, 
but Milan and Florence alone appear to have 
evolved any real system of dealing with them. 
A: the beginning of the final struggle between 
them—the struggle which would probably have 
ended in a partial unification of Italy under 
Milan if Giangaleazzo Visconti had not been 
taken off incontinently by the plague—both 
cities were fortunate in having in their service 
the two greatest Condottieri of the period; in 
Milan the shadowy but noble figure of Jacopo 
dal Verme, who broke all the rules against 
employing natives by remaining utterly faithful 
to Giangaleazzo from the days of Pavia to the 
overlordship of north Italy; in Florence the 
East Anglian John Hawkwood, dal Verme’s 
only real equal and as faithful to Florence as the 
latter was to Milan. Both cities, doubtless, were 
among the few who could afford to attract and 
hold the best soldiers, but even that was not 
enough; it required, in addition, high adminis- 
trative ability to govern the employment of 
fluctuating numbers and types of fighting men, 
and a low corruption rate amongst the officials 
who administered the regulations. 

The Regulations devised by the Florentine 
war cabinet, the “ Otto di Balia,” for the 
employment of mercenaries are typical of many 
of that period. The overall fee was rarely paid 
in a lump sum—that would have been too much 
of a temptation for the entire band to abscond 
as soon as paid; instead, a proportion of the sum 
was paid out as security and the rest doled out 
monthly as the “ mesata.” The entire Company 
was first obliged to pass, fully equipped, in 
parade before the Commissioners of the State 
who rejected out of hand all equipment, men 
and horses which failed to reach the required 
standard. In particular all horses were examined 
and marked to prevent any future substitution 
of inferior animals and when finally the Com- 
missioners pronounced themselves satisfied— 
and only then—the Company passed into full 
service. It was customary during the days of 
the Republic to have a full public parade at this 
point, when the Captain General received his 
baton of command with great pomp and 
circumstance and rode out of the city at the 
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head of the army. This had the twofold virtue 
of showing the citizens where their money went 
and establishing the identity of their new 
protectors, who a week ago might have been 
their aggressors. Normally the army was dis- 
tributed throughout the territory of the State, 
well away from the towns whenever possible 
and strictly according to its national groups, 
and in order to ensure that it maintained a 
minimum standard of efficiency the Com- 
missioners were in the habit of sending out 
agents every six months to review it. Every 
soldier was obliged to present himself personally 
at this bi-annual parade and to present himself, 
moreover, with his complete equipment, any 
attempt at substitution of borrowed equipment 
being met by a heavy fine on both borrower and 
lender. Stringent precautions were needed to 
prevent the State’s defence melting away 
through the hands of usurers; Florence wisely 
provided a kind of trust bank through which 
the notoriously improvident soldiery could 
obtain loans on certain stipulated securities, but 
even this was not enough to combat the whole- 
sale stripping of a company and the Republic 
was obliged to provide very heavy: penalties, 
sometimes amounting even to loss of citizen- 
ship, to prevent her usurers from weakening 
what was intended for their own defence. 
Loans and penalties were deducted from the 
* mesata ” according to the schedule laid down 
by the “ Ufficiale supra i diffeti,” for so wide- 
spread was the custom of borrowing and so 
numerous the offences punishable by fines that 
the State thought it economical to appoint a 
full-time official as Debt Collector to the 
soldiery. The list of offences with their cor- 
responding fines which was included in every 
compact illustrate the subtle distinction between 
citizen and hired soldier; the former was 
punished for breaking a law to which he had 
assented; the latter, outside the law, was not so 
much punished for breaking it as obliged to 
make restitution for damage done. Forfeiture 
of civil right meant absolutely nothing to him, 
to imprison him would be to lose the services 
for which he had been paid, a money fine alone 
was suitable for crimes up to, and in some 
cases including, murder. 

At the end of the period of service the 
Company entered upon a shorter period known 




















as the “aspetto” or waiting period during 
which the Commissioners had the right to 
re-engage the Company on the original terms 
and only at the end of this “‘ aspetto ” was it 
iawful for them to depart. There was, in 
addition, an inevitable clause in the contract 
which forbade the Condottiere to make war 
upon his late employers for a period of two 
years, neither could he pass into the service of 


_ an open enemy until six months had passed. 


This at least ensured that no military secrets 
passed openly into the hands of an enemy and 
had the effect of neutralizing one band of 
potential enemies. 

And the cost of all this? There is, in the 
“* Cronaca Sienese,” a brief but telling analysis 
of the payments made to the German Company 
of the Star engaged to protect Sienese territory 
against the depredations of Florentine mer- 
cenaries. 12,000 florins spot cash was paid on 
August 25th, 1364, followed by an even larger 
sum of 26,500 florins paid in two rates in 
October. Neither of these sums includes some 
400 florins for a horse, wheat, wine etc. given 
to Bongarden the Captain as one of the per- 
quisites of his office, nor a further 10,000 given 
as a kind of bonus when the Company actually 
made a raid into Florentine territory, nor a 
payment of 5,000 made to Bongarden’s coun- 
sellor for “‘ certain favours,” nor another 5,000 
paid to a go-between for procuring the compact. 
2,000 was set aside “‘as indemnity for hurt 
received by some of the Companions,” although 
one would imagine that that came under the 
heading of an occupational hazard; a “‘ special 
allowance for reparations and guard duties ” 
amounting to 20,000 florins also finds its way 
into the list, guard duties, apparently, being 
regarded as an “extra.” This contract was 
drawn up during the “aspetto” when Siena 
was legally entitled to re-engage the men on the 
original terms, but, for all that, she found it 
necessary to pay out over 10,000 florins as 
“* sweeteners ” and the total cost to her of what 
was little more than a police force was in the 
region of 80,000 florins for a six months 
engagement. But even this sum is small com- 
pared to the 100,000 which Florence paid 
outright in order to induce the White Com- 
pany’s desertion of Pisa. 
The Mercenary Companies were an essential 





part of the political scene but at best their vai: 
was the purely negative one of keeping «he 
balance of military power between the cits, 
forcing them into a ruinously expensive ga‘ne 
of see-saw. Again and again, as their free-lar.ce 
depredations became intolerable, plans or 
forming a league against them were put forward, 
but each time the cupidity or fear of some city 
would ruin the attempt. In any case, it would 
have been necessary to hire more soldiers to 
drive them out and the last case would have been 
worse than the first. In between these attempts 
Gregory XI clung to his nostrum of inducing 
the adventurers to goon Crusade, as had Urban V 
before him, but in view of the fact that he was 
one of the larger employers of the same adven- 
turers, his exhortations smacked somewhat of 
expediency and little of sincerity. St. Catherine 
of Siena, pausing briefly in her frantic attempts 
to unite Gregory with the explosive city states, 
found time to address the greatest mercenary 
of them all, John Hawkwood, in a letter as 
touching in its sincerity as it was futile. “ There- 
fore I pray you sweetly,” she writes “ that you 
who so delight in wars should no longer war 
against Christians . . . but go and oppose the 
Turks, for it is a great cruelty that we who are 
Christians should persecute each other.” 
Hawkwood appeared to have been impressed 
and, to his honour, replied courteously, even 
promising that he and his captains would 
indeed go on Crusade, just as soon as Gregory 
had arranged the details. But the Pope, deeply 
involved in Italy, had little time to spare for the 
affairs of distant Palestine, and the measure fell 
through as had all the others. 

This Sir John Hawkwood was he who, 
above all others, set the seal of “‘ English ” on 
the nature of the Mercenary Companies. He 
probably gained his knighthood either at Crecy 
or Poitiers, and was at least forty when the 
latter battle was fought in 1356. Later, having 
passed into Italy as one of the Captains of the 
White Company, he at first closely identified 
himself with the House of Visconti, closely 
enough to become son-in-law to Bernabo, but 
not so close to prevent him breaking away whe, 
after a series of disastrous defeats in the 
Veronese campaign of 1378, Bernabo unwise'y 
stopped his pay. Milan’s loss was definite-y 
Florence’s gain: although she had again and 
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ag n suffered at his hands, she had also 
en »loyed him with great success, and from 
ab ut 1382 Hawkwood increasingly placed his 
lar es at the service of the Republic. In 1390 
he was appointed Captain General over the 
ent. -e Florentine forces and in that year heavily 
dei-ated his ancient rival dal Verme outside 
Bo. gna. To the historian Hallam Hawkwood 
wa: the first of the modern generals: his retreat 
at castagnaro, when menaced behind by a 
superior force and surrounded by the waters of 
the Adige whose banks had been broken he yet 
managed to bring his force through, was cited 
by his near contemporaries as an action worthy 
of a Roman general. 

Vlorence treated him handsomely. In 
addition to the vast sums obtained from her by 
processes ranging from physical threat to legal 
service, she settled an annuity of 2,000 gold 
florins upon him, in addition to a pension of 
1,200 which he had been drawing since 1375. 
The Republic even provided dowries for his 
daughters and, when ultimately he intimated a 
desire to spend his last days in England, 
willingly compounded the annuity and pension 
for a fixed sum in his favour. But Hawkwood 













The Visconti Castle at 
Pavia, finished by 
iangaleazzo Visconti 


never left Italy alive: five days after the trans- 
action he died and at the direct instance of 
Richard II his body was later brought to 
England. It had been proposed to erect a 
magnificent monument to his memory, but 
ultimately Paolo Uccellio was commissioned in 
1433 to replace an existing inferior fresco with 
the great fresco “in terra viridi” which still 
occupies a conspicuous position in the Duomo 
at Florence. Thus “Florence who denied 
Dante a resting place (yet) erected a noble 
monument to a robber,” Gregorovius remarked 
bitterly. 

But the heyday of the English was passing. 
No more fresh recruits were coming down 
through the Alps in their thousands for the war 
in France was again in full swing. Those 
veterans in Italy who had survived thirty odd 
years of their trade were old men, pushed aside 
now by such Italians as that Sforza who was to 
found a dynast greater even than the Visconti. 
The word “ English” came again to mean 
purely an inhabitant of England, but long after 
they had gone a bitter proverb was still cir- 
culating among their victims — “ Jnglese 
italianato e un diavolo incarnato.” 
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T WAS ELEVEN O’CLOCK ON THE morning of 

Monday, November 4th, 1605, when a 

solitary horseman turned into the drive of 
Syon House, the newly-built house of the Earl 
of Northumberland, Knight of the Garter and 
Privy Councillor to King James, on the banks 
of the Thames at Isleworth, Middlesex. As 
he came past the porters’ lodges and the brick 
buildings which projected on either side of 
the main house, the horseman would have 
been seen to be a tall man, though short in the 
leg and inclined to stoop in the shoulders, with 
a great, broad, red beard. His hair was turning 
white, yet he was no more than middle-aged; 
his face had a good colour and showed an 
unusual determination and vigour of character. 

This horseman was a distant cousin of the 
Earl’s, one Thomas Percy; since 1596 he had 
been constable of Alnwick and chief officer to 
the Earl in the North. There was nothing 
apparently to arouse remark about his visit. 
He explained that he had left the pack-train, 
which was bringing down the Michaelmas rents 
of the northern estates for the autumn audit, so 
that he might assure his master that the money 
would reach London on the Wednesday and 
so that he might confer with him on estate 
business. 

Equally, nothing very remarkable seems to 
have happened during his visit. For an hour, 
Percy talked with the Earl in the Hall and in the 
open quadrangular courtyard of the house. 
They then went in to dinner, where a few 
protégés of the Earl were present, besides the 
three-year-old Lord Percy—Thomas Hariot, 
a pensioner of the Earl’s who was noted for his 
work in mathematics and astronomy; Sir 
William Lower, who had been sheriff of his 
county, Cornwall, in 1578 and who was deeply 
interested in Hariot’s work; and Captain White- 
locke, who, despite his implication in the Essex 
rebellion of four years before, had remained a 
confidant of the Earl’s. Conversation at dinner 
was largely general; Percy did show the com- 
pany the articles of the proposed Union of 
England and Scotland and they were passed 
over to the Earl to read, but, though Parliament 
was meeting the next day, he did not make 
much comment—of recent months, Northum- 
berland had been concerning himself rather 
with domestic pleasures like building and 


The Wizaréa: 


Accused of complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot, Lord Northumberland spent six- 


teen years of cultivated retirement behind 
the walls of the Tower of London. 


gardening than with affairs of State. After 
dinner, Percy left for London, calling in on his 
brother-officers at the Earl’s London house, 
Essex House, on his way back to the pack-train, 
as he explained. Later that day, the Earl him- 
self went to Essex House, to be ready for the 
opening of Parliament early the next morning. 

Yet this visit may be said to have put the 


Earl of Northumberland in the Tower of 


London for sixteen years. For that night the 
Gunpowder Plot was revealed and Thomas 
Percy proved to have been a principal con- 
spirator. He had been in London since the 
previous Friday putting the finishing touches 
to the plan to send Parliament and King to their 
final account. He paid for his part with his life, 
which he lost resisting arrest, but his life was 
not a sufficient price. Though the Earl was no 
Catholic, he was clearly compromised. A kins- 
man and confidential servant of his had been a 
leading figure in the Plot; he had received him 


1S. P. Dom. Jac. I, xvi. 101, xvii. 10, give the 
Earl’s and Sir William Lower’s accounts of Percy’s 
visit; his appearance was described in a proclamation 
from which Alnwick MSS. Letters and Papers, vol. 7; 
f. 206 was copied. 
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By G. R. BATHO 
r at his house the day before the planned attack; 
S the question was naturally asked, had he really 
, intended to go to the Parliament ? and, worst 
\ of all, it later transpired that he had admitted 
. the traitor to the company of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, personal bodyguard of the : a yea 
. . . . courtesy Oo onn n am, tsq. 
1 Sovereign, without exacting the required oath a allele aah * , 
{ : : HENR 1 Lar 
e of allegiance when Thomas Percy was known =f Northumberland. From the 
f to be an ardent convert to Catholicism. The portrait by Van Dyck at Pet- 
e Government placed Northumberland under  %"th. The Earl's signature in 
1 : the heading is reproduced from 
s it imediate house arrest and three weeks later “A History of the House of 
. took him to the Tower of London to await Percy” by J. Brenan, 1908 
e trial. The trial took place in the Court of Star ; 
Chamber on Friday, June 27th, 1606, on a ee ee ae 
ir group of charges which, while not accusing him RIGHT: 
,, of direct implication in the Plot, amounted to THOMAS PERCY, 
s misprision of treason. He was sentenced to se rrr. 
0 loss of his public offices, life imprisonment and actors in the con- 
= a fine of £30,000. In the event, he was kept a — _to pene 
° . . u 1 an 
a prisoner until 1621 and paid £11,000 of his pee 
n fine in 1613. Whether the sentence was just, From Van der 
- whether the Earl knew anything of the Plot, Passe’s engraving 
. é : of the Conspir- 
8 wnat led the Government to keep him in ener: 
: prison so long—these are interesting questions ae 
. ich I hope to argue elsewhere. Here, I wish ofthe 
” 4 =e : Trustees of 
the British 
Museum 
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to present some of the evidence which we have 
of the way of life of the Earl as a prisoner of 
State in these years, thanks to the survival of 
the majority of his household accounts and 
letters of the period.” 

During the first few months of his imprison- 
ment, the Earl was lodged in the Bloody Tower, 
at that time more euphemistically called the 
Garden Tower, from its proximity to the 
Lieutenant’s garden. In July 1606, a fortnight 
after his sentence in Star Chamber, Northum- 
berland complained to the Privy Council of his 
conditions» He had access to the Lieutenant’s 
garden, which stretched in front of the Tower, 
but, as he wrote, “‘ as the summer grows on, 
I find this little garden, that lies all the day 
upon the sun, to be very close.” He was able, 
also, to walk upon the ramparts of the inner 
ballium between the Garden Tower and the 
Governor’s house and to look out over the 
Tower moat but, not surprisingly, he found 
“ these galleries very noisome with the savours 
from the ditches.” One way and another, he 
reported “ invalidities oftener to threaten me 
than they were wont. These lower parts are 
so wet after every shower of rain, as there is no 
stirring in the garden; neither is the air so 
wholesome as the hill. Therefore, if it please 
your Lordships that I may have the benefit 
thereof, as other prisoners have had, being 
here in the same nature that I am, I shall 
acknowledge myself much favoured.” More- 
over, though the Earl did not mention this to 
the Council, there was another reason for his 
disliking his quarters in the Garden Tower; 
it had been this spot which had witnessed the 
mysterious death of his father twenty years 
before, after the eighth Earl had been under 
arrest for seven months on suspicion of plotting 
on behalf of Mary, Queen of Scots.* 

It must, therefore, have been a relief to 
him when he was shortly moved to more 


2 The household accounts of the Earl are to be 
found mainly in Syon House MSS. at Alnwick Castle, 
U. I. 3, 4, 10, 50 (5), III. 1, and C. I. 46. I have 
also found three of the period 1605-7 in Alnwick 
MSS. Letters and Papers, vol. 7, ff. 250-1, and in 
Smyth of Nibley papers (City of Gloucester Library), 
vol. vii, ff. 63 and 70. I present the results of my 
analysis of these accounts, 81 in all, without further 
references in this paper. 

*$. P. Dom. Jac. I, xxii. 42; B. M. Hari. MS. 
1326. 
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salubrious and capacious quarters in ie 
Martin Tower on the north-east angle of t xe 
bastion wall. Here, he had a suite of roo: 1s 
which provided not only for his own comfort — 
we hear of his having a study, a library, a gr: 
chamber, a withdrawing room, and two dini 
rooms—but also for the accommodation 
some of his servants. By the autumn of 16c 5 
there were already attending him in the Tower 
John Hippesley, his gentleman of horse (later 
to be Sir John); Timothy Elks, his reader, a 
scholar who had been recommended to him 
as a man fit later on to teach his son; Robert 
Williams, a groom; Richard Heath, the master 
cook; and the bottleman. In addition, he had 
been using two of the servants of Sir William 
Lane, who had been charged with his safe- 
keeping. These two were now going and 
Hippesley had not been well. Accordingly, he 
applied to have two further servants of his to 
live in the Tower with him, one of them being 
Henry Taylor, his clerk of kitchen, who stayed 
with him throughout the rest of his imprison- 
ment. It was not long, however, before the Earl 
had some twenty servants attending him in the 
Tower; those that he could not accommodate 
in Martin Tower slept out in a house on Tower 
Hill, which he rented of a Mr. Timberley for 
£24 a year. From the end of 1608, he had his 
son and the boy’s tutor living most of the time 
in lodgings in Brick Tower, the next tower 
along the northern wall to Martin Tower; he 
desired, as he put it in a letter to the Earl of 
Salisbury, “to ween him from his nursery 
company and his mother’s wings,” and in fact 
Lord Percy spent much of his childhood within 
the precincts of the Tower until, in 1615, he 
went to the University. In 1611, the Lords of 
Council directed that the Earl should reduce 
his “‘ family,” i.e., his servants and pensioners 
living with him in the Tower, to seven “ being 
a double proportion which in former times hath 
been allowed to an Earl,’ but it seems to have 
made little difference to him in practice.‘ 

It is hardly surprising to find that the Ea: 
had to add considerably to the furnishing of h 
rooms in the Tower and even to carry out 
certain repairs to the fabric. Besides what wa 
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4Cal. Hatfield MSS., pt. xviii. 426, and Cec! 
Papers at Hatfield, vol. 114, f. 64, and vol. 12”, 
f. 113; Cal. Hurstbourne Park MSS., 88. 
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Centre, between Bloody Tower 
and White Tower: 
COLDHARBOUR COURT 
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Above, behind Traitors’ Gate: 
THE BLOODY or GARDEN TOWER 
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From “ Old London Illustrated ": drawing by H. W. Brewer, 1921 
The Tower of London from the South. Here the Earl researches, entertained his friends, kept a sumptuous 
of Northumberland continued to prosecute his learned table and amused himself with bowls and billiards 


brought into the Tower from his houses in the for 1618-19. We can have no doubt that the 
way of furnishings, we hear of new kitchen quality of the Earl’s table, which had always 
utensils being bought early on in his imprison- been remarked upon, was unimpaired by his 
ment, like a brass pan for boiling fish, a device imprisonment. For instance, among the fresh 
of bell metal for roasting quinces and warden _ provisions provided in 1608-9 there were 
pears, a copper pot to boil beef, a cockle pan _—capons, partridges, plovers, teals, larks, wood- 
and a great laiding pin of brass, as wellassundry cocks, pigeons, lings, herrings, salmon, gurnets, 
purchases of earthenware pots and jugs, glasses _ conger eels, oysters, flounders, prawns, smelts, 
and cups, trenchers and knives, bottles for wine apples, pears, cream, gooseberries, filberts, 
and corks to stop them. That these would have oranges, Westphalia bacon, olives, artichokes 
been well used, a glance at the accounts for and capers. Over {100 a year, again, was 
provisioning the household in the Tower soon commonly spent on wines of various kinds. In 
convinces one. The Lieutenant of the Tower 1609-10, for example, 17 hogsheads and I1 

| at first objected to the Earl’s supplying his _ gallons of claret, five gallons and a quart of 
wn diet, on account of his loss of revenue canary and one gallon and three quarts of 
thereby; the payment of a fee of {100 yearly | Rhenish wine were provided. Besides the 
satisfied the successive Lieutenants on this  Earl’s own store of good things for the table, 
point. An average of some £800 a year was there were the delicacies which were sent in by 
spent on provisions between 1607 and 1612; well-wishers. The servants who brought them 
th: tendency for the amount to increase, already | would be given a reward and so a record often 
o>servable in the period, is confirmed by the survives upon the accounts. Lady Conway sent 
f-ure of £1,301 which appears on the accounts lamprey pies—a favourite dish with the Earl; 
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From " Great Raleigh,"’ by H. de Selincourt, Methuen, 1908 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1552 ?-1618), fellow prisoner 
and rival scientist 


Sir Francis Cary, Sir Henry Goring and Sir 
Nicholas Sanders all sent him trout upon 
occasion; Mr. Danyell, the Queen’s cook, 
brought him a jelly; the Lieutenant of the 
Tower’s man came with a gammon of bacon, 
while a certain Mistress Pigeon was given thirty 
shillings in 1607 for bringing grapes to him— 
and “ for not keeping her hens in the Tower ”! 

To add further to his comfort, the Earl 
spent £20 to £30 regularly in a year on minor 
reparations. To quote only one year’s expenses, 
in 1608-9, the Earl had curtains fitted in various 


Syon House, in the seventeenth 
century: 


rooms, the dining room was plastered and 
provided with an oval table, windows were 
repaired, Mr. Elks’ room was put in order and 
24 loads of gravel were brought up for the 
walks in the Tower. To this day, there remains 
a paved walk from the Martin Tower to Brick 
Tower, known as Northumberland Walk. 
Here, by the portal of Martin Tower, there was 
in Pepys’ day a piece of iron upon the wall, 
with the Earl’s arms upon it, and holes to put 
in a peg “ for every turn that they make upon 
that walk.” One imagines the Earl strolling 
along this walk, and along the secondary one 
from Martin Tower to Constable Tower on 
the eastern bastion wall. The views in the early 
seventeenth century would have been a good 
deal more alluring than those from these spots 
today. Within the Tower, he could have seen 
the roofs of the gunners’ houses and the great 
White Tower in the foreground. Looking out- 
wards, across a parade ground and the outer 
bailey wall, there was the wide Tower ditch 
and the open fields beyond surrounding the 
villages of the Minories and East Smithfield 
with their few houses.® 

An exceptional expense in building at the 
Tower reflects one of the Earl’s most famous 
interests. Among his first acts was the building 
of a still-house; it cost £25 1s. 8d. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, a fellow-prisoner whom the Earl had 
known well from his early manhood, whose 
former steward Thomas Hariot was, and on 
whose behalf Northumberland had spoken 02 
the occasion of his trial in 1603, had already 
been allowed to use the Lieutenant’s garden 


° The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. H. B. Wheati 
(1904-5), viil. 242. 














the Earl’s “* newly-rebuilt house on the banks of the Thames .. .”’ 
From a pedigree at Syon 


for scientific experiments, and had converted a 
hen-house into a still-house there; so that these 
activities of the Earl’s were only a development 
of Raleigh’s unaided efforts. The fragmentary 
references on the accounts to expenses in con- 
nection with the still-house and, after it had 
come down, presumably by order of the 
authorities, in 1609, to infusions and decanta- 
tions not requiring distilling apparatus, are 
disappointing and suggest little more than the 
housewifely pursuits Sir Hugh Plat commends 
in his contemporary book, Delightes for Ladies. 
We hear of the making of whisky or usque- 
baugh, and of the preparation of simple 
medicines, as when 2s. 10d. was spent in 1614 
on musk and ambergris to put into spirit of 
wine, to make a medicine for the Earl’s teeth. 
Spirits of wine were commonly distilled in the 
early years; in 1609, for example, we know that 
the Earl had made a distillation called spiritus 
dulcis from these ingredients—14 gallons of 
sack (£2); four Ibs. of sugar candy (11s. 8d.) 
and spirit of roses (12s.). Surely, there must 
have been more to these activities than the 
making of esoteric drinks for the table or the 
compounding of medicines; for the scientific 
experiments of the Earl were famous in his day 
‘this was why he was dubbed the “ Wizard 
arl.” He was surrounded, too, not only by 
leigh, himself noted as a genius in medicine 
such an extent that while under sentence of 
th for treason he was called upon to pre- 
ibe for the Royal family, but also by the 
hree Magi”—Walter Warner, who looked 
‘ter his books, Thomas Hariot, who had his 

n house in the grounds at Syon (where he 
d two “ perspective trunks ” to see Venus, 
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By courtesy of His Grace the Duk 


“horned like the moon,” and sunspots), and 
Robert Hues, the scientific geographer who, 
though not a protégé of the Earl’s until 1615, 
often visited Lord Grey of Wilton in the Tower 
until that nobleman’s death in 1614, and so 
would no doubt have come to know the Earl 
early on in his imprisonment. 

Moreover, we know that the Earl had many 
of his books with him in the Tower; some 200 
were moved from the Tower to Syon in 
December 1614 and he was spending {£50 a 
year on his library all the time that he was 
imprisoned. The lists which have come down 
to us of the Earl’s library tell us two things 
notably—that his collection would have con- 
tained few examples of contemporary English 
literature, and that it reflected very well the 
extraordinarily wide range of his interests. The 
Earl was, above all else, an intellectual; “ he 
was naturally a kind of inward and reserved 
man,” a contemporary character of him tells 
us, given rather to books than to speech. 
Apart from the works that one might expect 
a nobleman to have in his library—the 
classical literature, the books on law and 
parliament, the theological works—there was a 
great collection of Italian writings—at one time 
in his imprisonment the Earl had a reader for 
Italian in his service—and another group that 
may be loosely classed as scientific. Some forty 
to fifty works in the Earl’s library, at the time 
of its unfortunate dispersal in 1928, were 
accounts of voyages and observations of 
explorers, chiefly about America and for the 
most part published between 1602 and 1620; 
books of maps were frequent purchases in his 
years of imprisonment, especially the various 
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Alnwick Castle, the Earl’s northern stronghold 


editions of Ortelius’ Epitome of the Theater 
of the World; and there were few lists which 
did not include some such book or pamphlet 
as the one put out by Barret in 1610 at sixpence 
—A true declaration of the estate of the colonie 
in Virginia. More specifically scientific works 
ranged from the purely mathematical like 
Blagrove’s The Mathematical Fewel, showing 
the making and most excellent use of the singular 
instrument so called (published 1585 but bought 
in 1611), or Alstedius’ Elements of Mathematics 
(bought for 4s. in 1611), through works of a 
quasi-philosophical character like Gesualdo’s 
La arte della memoria (bought for 1s. 6d. in 
1611) and books on medical subjects like La 
Cirugia di Giovan de Vico or Idea medicinae 
philosophicae fundamenta continens totius doc- 
trinae Paracelsicae, Hippocraticae & Galenicae, 
to the avowedly alchemical or magical like the 
table of nativities (bought for five shillings in 
1611) or Boquet’s Discours des Sorciers (also 
bought for 5s. in\1611).® 

It is not difficult to imagine the Earl enter- 
taining his friends in his rooms at the Tower 

® Sotheby’s Catalogue of the Sale, 23 April, 1928; 
Alnwick Castle Library Catalogue; Alnwick MS. 92A 
and Syon House MS. at Alnwick Castle W. II. 1, 


printed in E. B. De Fonblanque, Annals of the House 
of Percy (1887), ii. 626-30; B. M. Hargrave MS. 226, 
. 241. 


and remaining every inch an Earl despite his 
circumstances. He often wore fine clothes, 
spending a matter of £125 to £150 on his 
clothes most years. He must quite often have 
worn his Garter ribbon even—renewals of it 
are frequent; and in 1617 he bought a new 
George. In 1614, an inventory was made of 
the clothes which he had with him in the 
Tower; these would not have been all his 
clothes by any means, as the appearance on the 
accounts- of charges for airing his clothes at 
Syon and Essex House remind us. There were 
two black velvet gowns, one laced with gold 
and the other with silver; a bays gown of colour 
de roi and six cloaks of various colours. Among 
the finest items there was, too, a doublet and 
hose of 32 panes of white satin embroidered 
with gold. To turn to the more everyday items 
of his wardrobe, only two suits are mentioned— 
a black satin one which was cut upon ash- 
coloured taffeta and another of serge, laced with 
pearls. There were 46 shirts, on the other hand, 
and a great variety of smaller items of apparel— 
three pairs of linen drawers, two pairs of white 
worsted underhose, five pairs of silk stockings, 
§2 pairs of socks, 36 toes, 41 handkerchiefs, 


,ten laced cambrick caps, two stitched taffeta 


caps, two fustian gorgets, one wrought waist- 
coat, one taffeta waistcoat, two beaver hats 

















with bands, three pairs of gloves, one pair of 
boots and two pairs with spurs, two pairs of 
shoes and a pair of riding boothose. In 1610, 
the Earl had broken his leg and had to have 
leaden plates to set it right—‘ leaden plates 
for his Lordship’s hurt leg and for ribbon to 
tie them on,” 3s. 8d.—and apparently it was 
still necessary for him to have a linen stocking 
with a lace for his sore leg, for one is listed; 
but no doubt this would only have been worn 
when he was not expecting visitors.’ 

The ladies, we may conjecture, would have 
been asked to admire the domestic animals that 
the Earl kept; a dog, a cat and a parrot are 
mentioned at different times. Surely, too, the 
Earl would have opened his little cupboard in 
which he kept his sweetmeats; it had been 
made for him in 1609 for nine shillings. His 
favourite sweetmeat seems to have been Genoa 
paste, a baked sweetmeat of quinces, spices and 
sugar which cost 3s. a lb. Or perhaps the ladies 
would have been offered Parmesan cheese and 
wafers, other regular purchases; in 1610-11, he 
bought 21 lbs. of Parmesan at half a crown a 
pound and six boxes of wafers for £1 9s. 9d. 

The men for certain would have been 
offered tobacco; the Earl was one of the first 
men in England to smoke. About a pound of 
tobacco was consumed every week by the 
household in the Tower—it usually cost about 
30s.—and some eight and a half gross of clay 
pipes, bought at 12s. a gross, were used every 
year. If the men were to play withir. doors, the 
game would most probably have been shove- 
ha’penny or billiards; he had tables specially 
made for these games and installed in his 
rooms. Cards seem to have been played only 


“rarely. Or, if it were fine and the Earl could 


take his guests outside, then there was a great 
variety of activities from which to choose. They 
could stroll along the walks and talk; they 
could play bowls in the bowling alley garden, 
which he hired of a Mr. Pegion for £2 a year 
in his last years at the Tower; they could join 
him in a game of archery at the butts, which 
he had had made in 1608, or they could even 
ride with him in his riding place at Cold- 
harbour Court near the White Tower—he 
regularly hired stables near the Tower for the 
convenience of his household. 


” Alnwick MSS. Letters and Papers, vol. 10, f. 195. 
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Assuredly there was no danger of a dearth 
of amusement or of enlightenment for the 
visitor to the Earl of Northumberland as a 
prisoner. Or for himself. When the gates were 
closed and the last visitor had gone, he would 
happily settle down to his studies in his library, 
to his writings—he wrote three Advices for his 
son largely within the Tower—or, most impor- 
tant of all, to his estate business. “‘ I will know 
what I do,” he once remarked to an estate officer 
of his. That he did may be simply illustrated 
with figures of his income. His estate manage- 
ment from the Tower was so successful that, 
where in 1605 his income from his lands was 
little more than £6,000 a year, by 1621 he was 
in possession of an annual income from his 
estates of well over £12,000 net. 

As early as 1614, report had it that Northum- 
berland was “‘ so well inured to a restrained life, 
that were it not that the world takes notice that 
he is in his prince’s displeasure, he would not 
seek to change.”” When at last James decided 
to release him as an act of clemency in July 
1621, he is said to have been reluctant to leave. 
Perhaps one can understand that. In the end, 
he consented to be taken home to his Sussex 
property, Petworth, going first to Bath for the 
waters to cure his rheumatism, in a coach 
drawn by six horses. Why six horses? He had 
been told that the King’s favourite, the Marquis 
of Buckingham, had introduced the fashion of 
driving four horses! It was a fitting end to a 
highly coloured chapter in the life of the Tower. 

One who chanced to see him in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard just after his release judged him 
nothing altered from when he had been 
imprisoned. He was an old man by this time, 
by contemporary standards—he was 57—but 
he lived on for eleven years, spending much of 
his retirement at Petworth. At the last, he died 
there in 1632—aptly enough, on the anniversary 
of the Plot that had so interfered with his life. 
The Wizard Earl might be thought to have 
made an arrangement with Providence to leave 
the world as dramatically as he had lived in it.® 

* John Chamberlain’s Letters, ed. N. McClure 
(Philadelphia, 1939), S. P. Dom. Jac. I. Ixxviii. 79 
and cxxii, 31, vol. i. and ii. of McClure respectively. 

I would acknowledge here my debt to His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland for the freest access to 
the MSS. at Alnwick Castle and to Professor S. T. 


Bindoff of London for his ready encouragement of 
my study of the Earl of Northumberland. 





MOZART AND HIS AGE 


Sir, 


You have probably had many comments on the 
article on Niozart in your February issue. But I 
hope you will allow me to add a word of protest 
about some of the assertions made in it, which would 
be questionable, I feel, if they appeared in a musical 
periodical, and seem to me unjustifiable in a his- 
torical review—where the main purpose, one would 
think, should be unquestioned accuracy. 

The article is full of vague assumptions, didactic 
assertions and personal opinions about Mozart’s 
life and music which are, to say the least, open to 
doubt. To quote a few, Mr. Goodwin says that 
Mozart’s music “‘ consummated and gave expression 
to the life and ideals of an epoch.”’ In what sense, 
may one ask, did it consummate the life of the late 
eighteenth century ? What were the “ideals” of 
the epoch ? (We are shown later that it was not the 
revolutionary ideals which are meant—which then ?) 

It is apparently not regrettable that Mozart died 
so early. Many of us must plead guilty of being 
** sentimentalists”’ and I would point out that 
Mozart was at the height of his powers when he 
died, and showed no signs of being burnt out. To 
talk of “‘ a creative flame of intense heat ” destroying 
him is surely nonsense, when it was obvious that 
sheer overwork and physical strain (brought about 
by having to work all day and compose most of the 
night), probably coupled with undernourishment and 
worry, were the causes of his illnesses and death. 
The creative flame, if it had been properly shielded, 
might have burned for years longer. 

Mozart “ was not of the kind to adapt himself to 
the changes of thought and outlook that were taking 
place.”” Does Mr. Goodwin not know that Mozart 
had already adapted himself to these changes, by 
joining and working among and for the Freemasons, 
who were the most representative of those in Austria 
who believed in change, at that period ? That he was 
called a “* musical sans-culotte ” by his contemporary 
Naumann ? (cf. Dent, Mozart’s Operas.) That his 
favourite reading was a French revolutionary author ? 
(cf. Vincent Novello’s Mozart Pilgrimage, p. 95.) 

The writer’s ignorance of Mozart’s progressive 
outlook is further revealed in his remarks that in 
Figaro “ political and revolutionary moral is stripped 
entirely away ”’—‘‘ It is a convincing argument of 
the virtues of the rich ””—*“‘ the old pre-revolutionary, 
pre-industrial society at its best” ! Has Mr. Goodwin 
never listened to Figaro ? Has he never heard the 
bullying arrogance of the Count, the fawning 
servility of Basilio, the helpless humiliation of 
Rosina, emphasized in the music ? Has he not 
understood that the servants, Figaro and Susanna, 
are the heroes of the story ? Has he missed the satire 
in “ Non piu andrai” ? 

It appears that Mr. Goodwin is somewhat biased 
on the side of the ancien régime; he gives the 
Emperor Joseph more than his share of credit for the 
composition of Mozart’s operas; and one would 
never think from Wolfgang’s letters that it was even 
* partly out of loyalty to Joseph ” that he gave up 
the idea of going to England; it was out of disgust 
at the attitude of Joseph and his court that he almost 
decided to go abroad, and it was love of his country, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


= distinct from its emperor, that kept him in 
ienna. (cf. Letter of August 17th, 1782.) 

Again, why take up the cudgels in defence of 
Colloredo ? ‘“‘ He behaved exactly as a man in his 
position would have been expected to behave.” But 
his predecessor had not been disagreeable, and 
other composers’ patrons were much more reason- 
able. Mozart’s relationships with his employers, in 
whom he seems to have been unfortunate, present no 
real enigma—his letters show us quite clearly that 
he just refused to be bullied, and that he had a quite 
understandable sense of his own worth, and was not 
snobbish or servile; that he was impatient and out- 
spoken is not particularly surprising or reprehensible; 
but it naturally was enough to antagonize the Col- 
loredos of this world. 

It seems to me that the writer has failed to put his 
finger on the significance of Mozart’s later work; 
true it may be that “‘ he gave expression to the hopes 
and ideals of his time,” but to the hopes and ideals 
of the humanists, not of the elegant rococo aris- 
tocracy. The “ new emotional richness in the last 
five or six years ”’ sprang not only from his mastery 
of counterpoint, but much more from his member- 
ship of the masonic order with its ideals of human 
brotherhood and justice and peace. All that is most 
sublime in the late chamber music, the symphonies 
of the last years, and above all The Magic Flute 
shows this influence. Professor Dent and Dr. 
Einstein, among other eminent biographers, have 
pointed this out, and according to the latter, 
** Mozart’s consciousness of his membership of the 
masonic order permeates his entire work.” 

To realize this and the fact implicit in it is 
essential for a true understanding of Mozart, and 
should not be neglected in a review by a responsible 
critic, especially in so fair and factual a periodical as 
History Today. 

Yours, etc., 
FRIDA KNIGHT, 
Reading. 


Mr. Noel Goodwin writes : 


Your correspondent holds much the same view 
of Mozart and his music as I myself had at one time— 
perhaps fostered by the efforts of biographers and 
others to endow Mozart with qualities that his music 


flatly contradicts. Not wishing to trespass further . 


on your space by taking up each of Mrs. Knight’s 
points, may I suggest that the essential clue 
Mozart lies in the music itself ? If one looks for 
revolutionary or “‘ progressive ” tendencies, Mozart 
emerges merely as a pale shadow of Beethoven— 
which is a view still commonly held by many people. 
If, on the other hand, Mozart’s music is regarded as 
a reflection of the eighteenth-century way of life and 
an expression of its classical ideals (in the Winckel- 
mann sense quoted in my article), it will be found to 
be the perfect medium of understanding. Beethoven 
was the musical revolutionary—not Mozart, who 
worked within the framework of his age and broke 
none of its conventions. His letters suggest that he 
was as much, if not more of a snob than his social 
superiors, until his association with Freemasonry 
brought about a change of temperament, which is 
reflected in the greater spiritual depth of his later 
music but has no sign of the militant revolutionary. 
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As for Figaro, Mrs. Knight has apparently listened 
with only one ear, or she would surely have dis- 
covered that the satire is at the expense of al/ the 
characters—Susanna and Figaro included. Mozart 
laughed at Beaumarchais, and created the perfect 
comedy of its period. 

May I also point out that while your corre- 
spondent has every right to disagree with my assess- 
ment of Mozart and his art, she has furnished no 
evidence to justify her assertion of factual inaccuracy 
in what I wrote. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY AND SCOTS 
HISTORIANS 


The Inverness Courier on March gth in an other- 
wise generous notice of this magazine printed some 
strongly worded criticism of one of our book reviews. 
The subject at issue is Scottish history and Scots 
historians. We publish below the Courier’s remarks 
and our reviewer’s reply. 


“ The subject of the first book review is a book 
on James VI and I by an American, Professor David 
Harris Willson of the University of Minnesota, but 
how a magazine of the high standard of this one 
could publish such utter rubbish as the opening 
paragraph of the review is astonishing. The reviewer, 
one A. P. Thornton, is not only completely inaccurate 
in the statements he makes therein, showing himself 
to be utterly ignorant of the work which has béen and 
is being done by Scottish historians and students of 
history, but he is also gfossly insulting to those 
people and, indeed, to the very history of Scotland. 
Such a lapse in a publication whose reviews are 
normally of a very high order and authoritative is 
unfortunate, if not inexcusable.” 


Dr. A. P. Thornton writes: 


“ The Inverness Courier levels no specific charge 
of inaccuracy against me, one A. P. Thornton, its 
assumption being that the general blast will anni- 
hilate. I said, and repeat, that Hume Brown wrote 
the last major narrative history of Scotland, and add 
that modern school texts are based on it. »I said also, 
and repeat, that professional historians who are also 
Scotsmen—and this cap fits me, for I am a thorough- 
bred Glaswegian, if the Courier will allow the 
adjective—don’t work on Scottish history because 
professional reputations are not made in this field: 
as they would be, if Scots really valued their own 
history and thus their historians. Let me cite three 
senior Scottish historians. The late R. W. Seton- 
Watson was an expert on the Balkans; J. D. Mackie’s 
main work is on The Earlier Tudors; J. B. Black’s on 
Queen Elizabeth I. G. S. Pryde’s recent (1954) 
revision of Sir Robert Rait’s Scotland has a great 
deal of exciting new material in it—but my point 
is, that the material ought not to be new, it ought to 
be well known, and it isn’t. Dr. Pryde, revising a 
pee found himself blazing a trail: this is surely 
odd ? 

“What Scottish history requires is a revaluation 
such as Mr. Willson’s own book on King James I 
gives to a vital period, such as is accomplished by 
recent studies on the age of Charles I by Miss Wedg- 
wood and Archbishop Mathew. It needs to get 
away from all those self-seeking barons (is one 
‘proud Huntly’ really so different from another ?) 
from Mary .Stuart and John Knox and Bonnie 





Dundee and Rabbie Burns, or, if more books must 
be written on these subjects, let them be books which 
don’t waste time either in adulation or vilification. 
The history of a nation that seems to deal only in 
heroes or villains is assuredly falsely conceived. 
Too much passion about: as witness the Inverness 
Courier’s emotional crisis. What was the view current 
in Inverness, say, on Lauderdale’s Scottish policies ? 
Where is that full-scale treatment of the Highland 
clearances, told not as a tragic epic (which it is 
indeed) but as the logical result of English economic 
ideas ? Who has written the full story of the Low- 
land tea and tobacco kings, and of what they did in 
the world ? What was the impact of Irish immigra- 
tion on the local politics and social manners of 
Glasgow ? If there are Scots historians busy 
answering these questions right now, good luck to 
them; may they be famous and applauded, and may 
they beat the Americans to it.” 
King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 


THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 
SIR, 

When I presented some of the major ideas of 
Frederick Jackson Turner on the effect of the 
American Frontier, I was not attempting to apply 
his thesis to the entire world. In my estimation, 
Professor Turner did not attempt to formulate a 
scientific maxim, but he tried to explain the rise of 
American Democracy in his country. 

Mr. Max Beloff of Oxford tried to impute an 
application which neither I nor Professor Turner 
dared to set forth. The significance of the frontier 
in American History is just that—a study of the effect 
of the frontier on American History. I believe the 
confusion arises when individuals try to apply the 
frontier thesis as a scientific maxim to the entire 
world. There is no cause and effect relationship in 
history or in any other social discipline which can be 
utilized with the utmost accuracy. Although it was 
stated that a major factor responsible for the rise of 
the American ideals was the frontier, it does not 
logically follow that the frontier was or is responsible 
for the rise of democracy in any country other than 
the United States of America. This appears to be 
an over generalization and an over-application of 
historical data. 

It is equally true that in the study of political and 
cultural origins we cannot neglect nor ignore the 
effect of “‘ organized self-government ” which the 
poor afflicted settlers brought over with them. This 
is an essential part, no doubt, but how does it explain 
the fur trader, the pioneer farmer, the crude cabins 
and the continual modifying force of the American 
wilderness ? Can it be said that England had pre- 
pared these settlers for this rugged life with her 
“ orderly form of government” ? I dare say that 
these brave settlers had to readapt themselves or else 
perish in the vast wilderness. Therefore, the process 
of adaptation brought about a change in the char- 
acters of the individuals making them livable and 
productive creatures of this new continent. The 
colonization of America would have failed miserably 
if it had depended wholly upon “orderly self- 
government ”’; America would, no doubt, have been 
lost to the British Empire. 

If we proceed to the basic core of this discussion, 
two questions stand above the rest. What factor or 








ESSAYS PRESENTED TO 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 
Edited by 


Richard Pares and 
A. J. P. Taylor 


In this book eighteen distinguished historians 
have expressed their admiration for Sir Lewis 
Namier through a collection of essays ranging 
from the parliaments of Oliver Cromwell to 
European diplomacy of the twentieth century. 


With Frontispiece 36s. 
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factors led to the emergence of individual opportunity 
and freedom ? What factors led to the break with 
the political and cultural ideas of England ? Professor 
Turner stated that the wilderness appealed to men 
as a clean chart in which they might start new lives 
free from European caste systems and economic 
injustices. The wilderness serveci as an impetus to 
individual freedom and therefore directly or in- 
directly led to what we now term the “ unique 
democracy of America.” The material ideas and 
memories of Europe were mixed and dissolved with 
the influence of life in the wilderness. What was the 
result? What new was born ? In my belief, a new 
political and cultural desire which served to bring 
forth a new and different philosophy of life for al] 
the inhabitants of America. In “* The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History,” Frederick 
Jackson Turner stated: 

“The stubborn American environment is 
there with its imperious summons to accept its 
conditions; the inherited ways of doing things 
are also there; and yet, in spite of environment, 
and in spite of custom, each frontier did indeed 
furnish a new field of opportunity, a gate of 
escape from the bondage of the past;...” 

Yours, etc., 
WIL_iaM P. DIONIsIO, 
Senior Student of History, 
University of California 
at Davis. 


. THE DEATH OF AMYE ROBSART 
IR; 
Miss D’Oyley’s interesting article was doubtiess 
written before the publication of the English Historical 
Review for January 1956, with Professor Ian Aird’s 
“The Death of Amy Robsart. Accident, Suicide, 
or Murder—or Disease ?” His hypothesis, short of 
absolute proof, is highly persuasive, though con- 
temporaries could not have arrived at it, and explains 
the complete lack of evidence of foul play. He 
suggests that Amy had cancer of the breast and died 
from a “‘ spontaneous ” fracture of the cervical spine. 
The connexion between breast cancer and diseased 
bone was unknown to medicine till the second half 
of the nineteenth century. A spine so affected may be 
liable to fracture at the slightest strain, and this 
would be more likely to happen on stepping down 
stairs than on the level. Two quotations stand out 
in the evidence marshalled by Professor Aird. 
De Feria, della Quadra’s predecessor, wrote to the 
King of Spain on April 18th, 1559 (seventeen 
months before Amy died) “ People talk of this [the 
Queen and Leicester] so freely that they go so far 
as to say that his wife has a malady in one of her 
breasts, and the queen is only waiting her death to 
marry Lord Robert.” In Leicester’s Commonwealth, 
attributed to Robert Parsons the Jesuit, Amy was 
said “‘ To breake her neck but yet without hurting 
of her hood that stood upon her head.” Though the 
book is biased and unreliable, this detail, intended 
to incriminate Leicester, may well be true. 

Among Notes on Further Reading Milton Wald- 
man’s Elizabeth and Leicester 1944, might have found 
a place. 

Yours, etc., 
M. DorotHy GEORGE, 
London, S.W..3. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
THE RISE OF WALPOLE 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, THE MAKING OF A STATESMAN. 
By J. P. Plumb, 407 pp. (The Cresset Press. 30s.) 
Dr. Plumb enjoys the destruction of legends. 

In this, the first half of his important work, there 

are three obvious instances of his delight in demoli- 

tion. He sweeps away for ever the myth that Walpole 
rose to power because he alone had the necessary 
skill to cope with the South Sea Bubble crisis: on 
this Dr. Plumb must convince everybody. The 
other two examples are his denial that Walpole was 
handicapped linguistically in his dealings with 

George I, and his reassessment of Walpole’s char- 

acter: Sir Robert, he insists, was a man of tempes- 

tuous, even reckless, energy, inept in judging public 
opinion but implacable in pursuing private revenge. 

On these latter sallies into iconoclasm one must, at 

present, hold the case—in spite of much evidence 

tendered—*‘ not proven.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to be drawn into 
argument about the destructive side of this book. 
Its great merits are constructive. The Walpole 
manuscripts, the state papers and estate papers, the 
letters and the memoranda, had for generations been 
preserved by the Marquess of Cholmondley at 
Houghton, that palatial monument which Walpole 
erected for himself. Turning over the papers 
there, one came at once upon the traces of the work 
of that underestimated English historian Arch- 
deacon Coxe. But his “‘ Walpole ” appeared in 1798. 
In it were printed the great state documents, but it 
neglected the day-to-day work of politics in which 
Walpole’s abilities were most clearly demonstrated. 
Nevertheless, it remained, until the publication of 
Dr. Plumb’s book, the best reference for the student. 
Meanwhile, although English historians neglected 
Walpole, they have not been neglecting the eighteenth 
century. On the contrary, in the last thirty years our 
whole conception of that century has been revolu- 
tionized. No one has ever seen the Walpole régime 
in this new context until now. No one has, until now, 
been able to say how and when the “ system” of 
the eighteenth-century government came into 
existence. 

There is a danger in our new analytical learning, 
that of failing to see the wood for the trees—or even 
for the saplings, shoots, branches, twigs, and ivy. 
Study of connections, cabals and clienteles can be 
carried so far that the story no longer makes sense as 
politics. It is just here that Dr. Plumb is most 
triumphantly successful. He is—as all readers of 
History Today know from frequent examples—a dis- 
tinguished practitioner of the New Learning. He 
follows unerringly the complicated paths by which 
Walpole built a family interest in north-west Norfolk 
(and in doing so removes another myth, that about 
the family borough). He appreciates to the full the 
power of the Crown, illustrating it by showing that 
only death could clear Sunderland from Walpole’s 
path so long as George I remained faithful. Dr. 
Plumb can explain elections by marriage settlements 
with the most advanced of us. But all this science he 
has firmly joined to his knowledge of English social 
conditions and of the prejudices of that day. 

The first two chapters of the biography survey 
the condition of England, economic and adminis- 
trative, at the outset of Walpole’s life. This done, 
Dr. Plumb is in a position to show the working of 
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*% A MAGNIFICENT BOOK *% 


Soldier’s 
Glory 


by GENERAL 
SIR GEORGE BELL 


Sir Arthur Bryant in his Foreword: ‘a story of 
courage. In all our military annals, I know of 
none more moving.’ 

In Soldier’s Glory a great soldier with a splendid 
gift for writing records his experiences in the 
Peninsular and Crimean Wars and in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. Rarely has there been a more vivid 
and lively book of military adventure, nor a more 
likeable soldier-author. 21s. net 


John Philipot’s Roll 


of the Constables of Dover Castle and the Lord 
Wardens of the Cinque Ports, 1627 


With a Foreword by 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Reproduces the text of the original historic manu- 
script, with the arms of nearly all the 75 persons 
included reproduced in colour. 21s. net 


The Statecraft of 
Machiavelli 


HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


A reissue of one of Professor Butterfield’s best, 
yet least known, books. 

‘A brilliant book.’-—MICHAEL FOOT in the Evening 
Standard. 8s. 6d. net 


Published for the London School of Economics: 
Trade Union Government 
and Administration in 


Great Britain 
B. C. ROBERTS 


Topical and important. The most comprehensive 
and detailed study yet made. Will become a 
standard work. 576 pages 31s. 6d. net 


Capital and its Structure 
PROF. L. M. LACHMANN 


A study of the actual order in which the various 
capital resources are arranged in the economic 
system. 15s. net 


The Origin of the 
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assessment of the whole Mussolini episode 
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interests in their true context and so to heighten 
their significance. The mixture of elements necessary 
for a minister to succeed is vividly seen. He had to be 
able to offer the Crown his skill in managing the 
Commons—by argument as well as jobbery—and 
to the Commons the strength of character to rein 
in the impulses of the King. This was Walpole’s 
middle position of power in the turmoil at the end 
of the Bubble. 

Mr. Plumb gives us a clear view of what Whig 
and Tory meant between 1700 and 1720: in the 
struggle of ambitious lords and a grumbling gentry 
appeared the figure of Walpole the realist. He was 
a Whig, in the last analysis, because he had a com- 
mon-sense grasp of the needs of government, he 
was sound on the succession, on the war, and on the 
need to forgive many sins within ministerial circles. 
But, though Whig, he avoided the megalomania of 
those who were born to power. Ambition, he knew, 
had to be made of subtler stuff. Unlike Cartaret, 
who wanted only to make Kings or Emperors on a 
European stage, he was concerned for the things that 
interested the country squire, whether called inde- 
pendent Whig or Tory, the making of postmasters 
or land-tax commissioners or commissions in the 
militia. This is well brought out in this record of 
his apprenticeship. 

Some things admittedly one still longs to know 
more about than Dr. Plumb vouchsafes. On what 
evidence does he rest his conclusion that public 
opinion, “ in so far as it had influence,” was in 1701 
“predominantly Whig”’? His references to the 
Cabinet might, with profit, have been fuller and 
clearer. In his study of Walpoles, Hostes, Turners, 
Howards and Townshends in Norfolk he tells us 
little of their reaction to the great events of 1688- 
1689. What he gives us of Walpole’s private accounts 
is enough only to whet our interest and provoke our 
questions—but this last is a defect in the available 
evidence. 

These, however, are minor points. What stands 
out is that this is a major work, compulsory reading 
for all who wish to understand the birth of the 
“ Whig Supremacy.” But compulsory here does not 
imply grim duty, but pleasure. The book is in- 
tensely readable, as suitable for the train journey as 
for the study. Indeed, it might be a criticism of Dr. 
Plumb that he writes too smoothly and chattily. 
There is a cozy feeling about it which carries one on 
but sometimes destroys emphasis. But all Dr. 
Plumb’s readers, having reached 1720 with him, will 
pay him one great compliment, a compliment more 
often paid to writers like Trollope than to historians; 
for his readers will be experiencing one of the 
primary pleasures to be obtained from books; they 
will say “‘ Yes, that is how things must have been: 
but what happened next ? When can we read the 
next number ?” 

STEVEN WATSON. 


PETER THE GREAT 


PETER THE GREAT. By Constantin de Grunwald. 
Translation from the French by Violet Garvin, 
224 pp. (Douglas Saunders with Macgibbon & 
Kee. 21s.) 

Mr. Grunwald has written an excellent life of the 
Tsar Nicholas I in which he broke new ground, par- 
ticularly in his study of primary diplomatic sources. 
His earlier book on Peter the Great, of which we 
have now an English translation, does not present 


‘be found in the usual textbooks. 
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the same interest. It is a popular volume that does 
not pretend to give us new facts or to open new 
vistas. It reads easily but adds nothing that cannot 
The author mainly 
follows Soloviev, and the quotation he offers from the 
latter gives us an exact idea of the story he is going to 
tell. Soloviev wrote: “ ignorant of Russia’s past, 
foreign publicists cannot rid themselves of a pre- 
conceived idea regarding Russia’s bias towards con- 
quest and her aspirations towards universal domina- 
tion. Here geography leads history astray. The 
expanse of Russia with her vast plains and rivers is 
made for unexpected attack . . . the movement to- 
wards the sea undertaken by Peter was dictated by 
absolute economic necessity...” 

Mr. Grunwald refuses to see in the Russian 
struggle for an exit to the sea any evidence of a 
desire for world domination, and he explains that 
Russia’s isolation from the West was not solely due 
to Moscow’s obscurantism. He is free from the 
biased prejudices of some modern writers who apply 
the propaganda methods of the “ cold war ” to cen- 
turies of Russia’s history, and who see in Peter only 
the predecessor of Stalin, and in Peter’s policy only 
an ordinary and unashamed imperialism. Our 
author is fortunately very far from this nonsense. 
In the first chapters he tries to give us, though 
rather superficially, a picture of the state of Russia 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Two-thirds 
of the book is occupied by the life and activities of 
the Tsar. “ Peter fought barbarism with barbaric 
methods”? — the author reminds us that Lenin 
liked to quote Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s words. 
These methods succeeded in creating a westernized 
upper class which became totally estranged and 
isolated from the masses of the people; nevertheless, 
they made Russia a great European power. Peter’s 
war against Sweden definitely established Russia on 
the shores of the Baltic. His administrative reforms 
destroyed the remnants of feudalism. He was more 
interested in technical progress than in ideologies; 
he had no understanding of social questions and 
remained indifferent to the sufferings of the peasantry. 
But his break with old Russia was perhaps not so 
violent as some people have thought, and Chaadayev 
went too far when he said—a hundred years after 
Peter’s death—that the Tsar “found before him a 
blank sheet and with his strong hand he traced the 
words: Europe and the West.”” The war between the 
Westernizers, for whom Peter was the saviour of 
Russia, and the Slavophils, who were as passionately 
against him, continued for many decades. But Peter 
has hitherto always appeared as a giant, and it was 
left to a Russian emigré historian to state that the 
infiltration of Western ideas had begun long before he 
ascended the throne, and to draw from this indis- 
putable fact the following conclusion: “‘ Even if we 
assume that closer contact with Europe was emi- 
nently desirable, as it probably was, there is little 
evidence that the spectacular reforms really con- 
tributed much to the acceleration of this process. 
The moment the goddess of history, with whom his- 
torians so freely commune, is excluded from par- 
ticipation in human affairs the flimsy and fanciful 
temple of Petrine greatness crumbles into dust.” 
Mr. Grunwald is not guilty of using history for pur- 
poses of political propaganda; he tells a straight- 
forward tale, but it remains true that the story has 
already been told much better and many times. 


A. J. HALPERN. 




































































DWINDLING EUROPE 


HISTORY IN A CHANGING WORLD. By Geoffrey 
Barraclough, 246 pp. (Blackwell. 18s.) 
Anyone who has attempted to teach history since 

the rise and fall of Hitler will heartily approve of the 
object of these essays “‘ to supply a new view of the 
European past adapted to new perspectives in which 
the old Europe stands in a new age of global politics 
and global civilization.” He will be struck, too, by 
their originality and by their unity of outlook, based 
on a theological as well as a purely historical stand- 
point. Professor Barraclough compels the reader 
not only to re-examine historical data but to re- 
consider the nature of the historian’s vision of the 
past. 

Though he mourns the decreasing significance of 
Europe confronted by powers of far greater size and 
wealth, Europe yet remains his dominant theme. 
Furthermore, he has English predecessors with a 
similar point of view to his own. For many of his 
conclusions, enriched by recent historical research, 
are reminiscent of certain apologists for the Church 
of England during the nineteenth century, of the 
liberal Anglican historians, or, perhaps still more, of 
F. D. Maurice or Gladstone when they sought to 
contravert Roman Catholics or certain kinds of 
conservatives. Where his predecessors, for example, 
commented on Newman’s doctrine of development 
or Disraeli’s conception of imperium et libertas, 
Professor Barraclough criticizes “‘ the impressive 
construction ”’ of Mr. Christopher Dawson. He 
denies that history reveals either an Empire or a 
Papacy developing according to certain preconceived 
principles. There were discontinuities, confusions 
and transformations which, when brought to light, 
radically transform such a picture of orderly evolution. 
On the other hand, he claims to find continuities 
where those whom he criticizes do not. What they 
consider to have been modern developments, he 
insists, had medieval roots. ‘“‘ Nationalism is not 
_ simply the aberration of the last four hundred years.” 
Kingship was one of the most valuable legacies of 
the Middle Ages and there were medieval precedents 
for the policies of ‘“‘ the new monarchies,” of the 
sixteenth century. The first stages of that seculariza- 
tion which religious writers so deplore were not 
brought about by the nation state but by the Papacy 
itself, when it sought to set up “‘ God’s right order ” 
during the investiture controversy and thus deprived 
temporal governments of their sanctity. Professor 
Barraclough has strong sympathies for the Orthodox 
Christians of the East who “‘ remained faithful to 
earlier traditions.”’ It was in the East, too, that 
coniinuity within the ancient world was most fully 
preserved. After the fall of Byzantium, Muscovy, 
ruling over an area in which nationalism had not 
developed as it had in the West, had some justifica- 
tion in taking the title of “ the third Rome.” 

The Anglican apologists, who proclaimed views 
similar to those of Professor Barraclough, lived in an 
age of increasingly triumphant liberalism with which 
they were willing to come to some sort of terms and 
it was partly because of this that they criticized what 
they believed to be a sterile and exaggeratedly 
authoritarian conservative reaction. Yet their own 
interpretation of the past was itself an attempt to 
mitigate the rigours of a dominant individualism. 

Professor Barraclough may well be animated by a 
similar concern. Like his predecessors, too, he may 
be all the more fascinated by the contemplative 
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wisdom of the East, just because the buoyant energy 
of the liberal West still flows so forcefully in his veins. 

Nevertheless, one may question whether he has 
raised the central issues with which the young history 
student of the nineteen fifties will be chiefly con- 
cerned. Surely his interpretation of the past needs 
at least to be supplemented and corrected. Has not 
the time come when liberalism’s own spiritual 
content, its own positive achievements, should be 
examined sympathetically in an era when its survival 
is more and more problematical ? Professor Barra- 
clough, however, like Professor Toynbee, is more 
intensely aware of its inadequacies and is apparently 
not very interested in its virtues or the distinctive 
contributions it has made to the modern world. He 
prefers to draw his readers’ attention to sanctified 
authority and the other worldly spirituality which is 
often combined with it. He says little about the 
tradition of constitutionalism and the public spirited- 
ness which rendered it possible or of the concept of 
natural law or of the attempt of the human con- 
science to free itself from the coercions that have so 
often stifled it. Yet surely such subjects have some 
interest to a student today. They are certainly ones 
on which a medieval scholar could throw a good deal 
of light. 

Professor Barraclough with his cyclical view of 
history may well believe that such themes are 
irrelevant to our age. “‘ We today stand,” he tells us, 
“on the verge, like the Romans of 100 B.c., of the 
imperial phase.”” There may be something in this, 
but will it not rather cause us to take down our 
Acton and other exponents of what Professor Barra- 
clough calls “‘a threadbare liberalism,” to see if 
something cannot be done in time before it becomes 
an established custom for those whose conscience 
forbids them to indulge in emperor worship to be 
thrown to the lions ? 

NEVILLE MASTERMAN. 


THIRD REICH 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NAZI GERMANY. By T. L. 

Jarman, 388 pp. (Cresset Press. 25s.) 

Mr. Jarman has written a well-balanced account 
of the Nazi Reich in which an impressive amount of 
material is presented in a scholarly manner. The book 
is cool and dispassionate in temper, its pace a little 
pedestrian, its conclusions unadventurous. But for 
all that it gives a reliable and broadly-based summary 
of what the author calls “ the two faces” of the 
Nazi regime. ‘‘ The successes at home (writes Mr. 
Jarman), the splendours of the regime, the spiritual 
force and drive of a movement which had remade a 
nation—that was one face. The other showed itself 
in the destruction of freedom, the horrors of the 
concentration camps, and in the tireless preparation 
for war. At first, Hitler tried to show one face only; 
the grim face was hidden.” It is today idle to specu- 
late whether the grim face was, in fact, hidden, or 
whether the majority of Europeans did not turn into 
willing ostriches at the sight and sound of the tribal 
war-dance that was the Third Reich from its first day. 
As Mr. Jarman perceives a constructive side to the 
whole Nazi effort co-existing with its destructive 
drive towards continental domination, it follows that 
he is able to describe the twelve years of the 
Thousand-Year Reich in a comprehensive narrative 
without gaps or factual omissions. No attentive 
reader of the book will be able to say, as a not in- 
considerable section of opinion, especially among 
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Mr. C. Howard Pixton, with passenger, 
piloting the Bristol ENV at Brooklands. 


Despite the windy weather, Pixton made 
“* an astonishing flight of seventeen minutes ” 
—travelling, with the wind behind him, at 
“something like 70 m.p.h.” It’s amusing 
today, but men like Pixton, in machines like 
the Bristol ENV, were headline news in 1911. 
Today as then, The Aeroplane is widely read 
for its well-illustrated reports on every 
aeronautical achievement; for its informed 
comment on every aspect of world aviation. 
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has vacancies for entrants between the 
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£215 at age of 16 to £700 at age of 31, in- 
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scale. (A further £60/£75 is paid to those 
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cold war casualties, still does say, that when Hitler 
invaded Russia in 1941 England chose the wrong 
Allies and the wrong enemy. Nor has Mr. Jarman 
any illusions about the totality of the abnormal and 
** demonic ” power held by Hitler over his subjects, 

If one nevertheless suspects that this is the kind 
of book at which the general reader and the specialist 
part company, the reason is that early in the volume 
there is a chapter entitled “‘ The Influence of 
History.” This starts with an interesting survey of 
the wider fields of German history only to lose itself, 
as it reaches modern times, in the shallow and un- 
profitable sands of the Prussian bogy. German 
history, from its dim beginnings at the time of 
Caesar Augustus to the emergence of Prussia as the 
strongest German state, Mr. Jarman says rightly in 
his unemphatic way, is a history of disintegration. 
At no time, until Frederick the Great and Bismarck 
got to work, was it possible for Germans, as political 
animals, to focus their normal national aspirations 
on an existing government in the accepted sense of 
the word. The universalism of the medieval 
Emperors, which Dante praised, was denied and 
defeated time and again by “the forces of dis- 
integration,’ represented throughout the First 
Reich by the local German Princes. After centuries 
of disruption and strife there arose one strong, 
centralized, recognizably modern state: Frederick’s 
Prussia, which in turn Bismarck expanded into the 
second Reich. It is here that we encounter our old 
asthmatic friend, the Prussian lament. Whatever one 
may feel about Prussia, she was, not the prototype, 
but the victim of National Socialism; the Nazi 
Revolution was the enemy, not the heir, of the 
Prussian State. Nazi nihilism engulfed and strangled 
the Prussian organism: the forces of disintegration, 
summoned up by an epileptic virtuoso from Austria, 
returned to their richest feast so far. Mr. Jarman’s 
theme is that Prusso-German history always moved 
from the worship of aggressive power to the excesses 
of megalomania. What was aggressive about the 
twenty-three years of patient and peaceful recon- 
struction which Frederick gave Prussia after 1763 ? 
What megalomania about Bismarck’s foreign policy 
after 1871 ? Is there not here some confusion 
between these achievements and what happened 
under Wilhelm II ? Surely the real “ continuity ” 
is not from Prussian to Nazi militarism, but in the 
recurrent triumph of uncontrolled irrationalism over 
the organization of State and Society ? Wotan the 
imageless God of the Forests and bad weather has 
remained the God of German history down to our 
days. This, I submit, makes the first of the two Nazi 
faces look most unreal. It is, of course, perfectly true 
that both Frederick and Bismarck were fundamentally 
hostile to the parliamentary idea, Frederick more so 
than Bismarck, but this did not fill the S.A. and S.S. 
with those torch-carrying and drum-beating thugs. 


HAROLD KURTZ. 





CORRECTION 


In our April issue, the first illustration to Mr. Eric 
Robinson’s article, fames Watt and the Tea Kettle, 
was wrongly described as the print that used to hang 
in the younger James Watt’s home. The Editors 
regret this error, for which Mr. Robinson was not 
responsible. 
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The June issue will include articles on: 

The Monroe Doctrine; The British in Malaya; 

Catiline; Archbishop Cranmer; Henri of 
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Empire, etc. 
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